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MAY THE UNITED STATES INTERCEDE FOR THE 
JEWS? 


THE pitiful condition of Jewish refugees is attracting uni- 
versal attention. Baron Hirsch’s philanthropic scheme to colo- 
nize them in the Argentine Republic is failing, because it meets 
with opposition from the inhabitants of that country. They 
join in the general clamor against Jewish immigration which 
prevails in Europe and the United States. A few can be ad- 
mitted, but not a multitude, and especially not the paupers. 

It is in vain to plead the cruel injustice through which the 
Jews have been made paupers, or their desperate and starving 
condition. Indeed, that is the essence of the trouble. “They 
work too cheap; they are clannish and uncanny.” The “ civil- 
ized” world plainly says, “ We do not want them.” The gates 
of the nations are shut, and these children of Israel are turned 
back to go — where ? 

Comparatively, only a few thousand have thus far been ex- 
pelled from Russia, and if these are refused an asylum, if these 
create such friction in the labor and social circles, what shall 
we see when the four millions are pushed out? One stands 
appalled before the prospect. It seems as if the agony and 
horror of 1492 were to be quadrupled in 1892. 

Will the Christian nations of this nineteenth century stand 
by this wreck and launch no life-boat ? 

There is one spot toward which the eye of the Jew has 
turned, with longing, for seventeen centuries, and that is his 
fatherland, his loved Palestine. It has a territory of at least 
ten thousand square miles, with only six hundred thousand 
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population. There is room there for two or three millions more 
people, and the ancient scriptural limits of the country would 
largely increase its capacity. The rains are returning, agricul- 
ture is improving, its location promises great commercial possi- 
bilities, and only an independent, enlightened, and progressive 
government is needed to afford a home for all of Israel who 
wish to return. 

Believing that this would be the wisest and most natural 
solution of the dilemma, a petition, largely signed by represen- 
tative Americans, was presented to our President and Secretary 
of State last March, asking them “to use their good offices and 
influence with the governments” of Europe “to secure the 
holding at an early date of an international conference to con- 
sider the condition of the Israelites, and their claims to Pales- 
tine as their ancient home, and to promote in all other just and 
proper ways the alleviation of their suffering condition.” 

No expulsion of the present inhabitants of the land was con- 
templated. On the contrary, in presenting the memorial, it 
was distinctly stated “that only peaceable diplomatic negotia- 
tions are necessary, and that all private ownership of land and 
property should be carefully respected and protected.” 

The desideratum needed to foster extensive and successful 
colonization of Palestine, and the material development of the 
country, is a good and substantial government. Autonomy 
guaranteed to the Jews, under international protection, would 
be hailed as the boon for which they have patiently waited these 
seventeen centuries. 

It is idle to assert that the Jews are not capable of self-gov- 
ernment. The names of Jewish statesmen are household words 
in every land. No other people have furnished a like propor- 
tion of political leaders. Joseph, Daniel, Mordecai, Beacons- 
field, Lasker, and Cremieux are only notable examples among 
a host of compeers. They have the brains and the wit to estab- 
lish a state that shall be honorable and celebrated among the 
nations. 

Protection for private and corporate property, the adjustment 
of claims, and possession of the Christian holy places, can be 
as well arranged under Jewish as under Turkish rule. Indeed, 
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so small a state, existing only by international protection, would 
of necessity realize the importance of justice, righteousness, and 
moderation. 

The same cession of public ands and property should be 
made to them, by the Porte, as has been made in the cases of 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece. Especially should they have 
possession and control of the Haram, or ancient temple inclos- 
ure. The possibility of rebuilding their Temple would fire 
every orthodox Jew with religious enthusiasm, and furnish an 
irresistible stimulant for a world-wide rally to their fatherland. 

The action of the Berlin Conference in 1878, when autonomy 
was granted to Bulgaria and other Turkish provinces, furnishes 
a precedent for giving the government of Palestine to the Jews. 

It is true that only a small number are now in the country, — 
perhaps seventy-five or eighty thousand, — but they form one 
eighth of the population, and there is room for two or three 
millions more, without displacing the present inhabitants. And 
now, this very day, we stand face to face with the awful di- 
lemma, that these millions cannot remain where they are, and 
yet have no other place to which to go. May they not go home, 
at least as many as the land will sustain? They would be there 
now, had their return not been forcibly prevented. 

This phase of the question presents an astonishing anomaly, 
— a land without a people, and a people without a land! These 
should, in simple justice, be regarded as one united whole. 
The circumstances of their separation really strengthen the case 
for an appeal to international consideration and protection. 

The results of the Berlin Conference emphasized the gracious 
humanitarian principle of national restoration, by giving to the 
natural inhabitants of each country the privilege to exercise 
and enjoy the functions of self-government. 

All Europe had already sanctioned and established this prin- 
ciple, by the restoration of Greece and Rome, nations that, for 
weary centuries, had borne the yoke of foreign domination. 
With such precedents as these, the enlightened sentiment and 
extending sympathy of this nineteenth century cannot consis- 
tently refuse to heed the claims of the Jew and Jerusalem. 

It is objected that the Jews, by reason of their rebellion 
against God, have forfeited their claim to the land. 
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The Jew universally admits that the sins of his people have 
brought their calamities upon them. His prayer-book is bur- 
dened with confessions of his guilt, and acknowledgment of his 
sins, and of the righteousness of his punishment. But not once 
does he relinquish his right and claim to the land. 

This rests on the unconditional promise and gift of Jehovah, 
saying to Abraham, “ For all the land which thou seest, to thee 
will I give it, and to thy seed forever.” (Gen. xiii. 15.) This 
was reiterated and confirmed to Isaac and to Jacob by the 
oath of the Almighty. (Gen. xv. 18; xvii. 8; xxvi. 3; xxvill. 
4-13.) When He showed it to Moses He said: “ This is the 
land which I sware unto Abraham, unto Isaac and unto Jacob, 
saying, I will give it to thy seed.” (Deut. xxxiv. 4.) And 
Israel’s entrance into the land, under the lead of Moses and 
Joshua, was accompanied by such miraculous, supernatural in- 
terposition and display of divine power as to convince the whole 
world that it was the fiat of the Infinite. 7e hath done it; and, 
to leave no question about further claimants, //e hath utterly 
consumed the nations whom they dispossessed. During nearly 
fifteen centuries after this Israel actually possessed the land. 

Because of sin and rebellion, they were often, according to 
prophecy, given into the hands of their enemies for punishment 
and correction, but never hath God withdrawn from them his 
unconditional warranty deed of the land. On the contrary, 
notice the words of Moses in Deut. xxx. 4, 5, “If any of thine 
be driven out unto the outmost parts of heaven, from thence 
will the Lord thy God gather thee, and from thence will he 
fetch thee. And the Lord thy God will bring thee into the 
land which thy fathers possessed, and thou shalt possess it ; 
and He will do thee good, and multiply thee above thy fathers.” 
This follows all the blessing and the curse which was to come 
upon them. Similar assurances of a future and complete resto- 
ration gleam throughout the whole vista of prophecy, from the 
Pentateuch to Revelation. 

We know a portion were restored from Babylon. But Isaiah 
says there shall be a second restoration from the four corners of 
the earth. (Isa. xi. 11, 12.) “Both Israel and Judah shall 
be gathered and the sanctuary of the Lord shall be set in the 
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midst of them forevermore.” (Ezek. xxxvii.) The Apostle 
James thus sums up the words of the prophets: “ After this 
(after the Church is taken out, verse 14, and 1 Thess. iv. 13- 
18) I will return and will build again the tabernacle of David 
which is fallen down ; and I will build again the ruins thereof, 
and I will set it up.” (Acts xv. 16.) And the prophet Amos, 
from whom he quotes, adds, “ And I will bring again the cap- 
tivity of my people Israel, and they shall build the waste cities 
and inhabit them, and I will plant them upon their land, and 
they shall no more be pulled up out of their land which I have 
given them, saith the Lord thy God.” (ix. 14, 15.) 

As a rebellious son, Israel has borne the rod of affliction, 
been “ scattered and peeled,” until he can ery out in the words 
of the prophet, “Is it nothing unto you all ye that pass by? 
Behold and see if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow 
which is done unto me.” But has he been disinherited? Not 
so, for it is written: “He that scattered Israel will gather him 
and keep him‘as a shepherd doth his flock.” And, as He used 
Cyrus to accomplish the restoration twenty-three centuries ago, 
so has He decreed to use the Gentile nations for this second 
restoration. (Isa. lx. 9, 10.) 

Again it is claimed that Israel, by lapse of time, has lost the 
title of the land, and that, after eighteen centuries of disposses- 
sion, no claim ean be allowed in any earthly court. 

The time was when only might made right between nations, 
but the reverse of this precept has been clearly illustrated in 
the development of international law. Springing not from 
legislative enactment, but from a consciousness of great under- 
lying principles of justice and equity in natural and divine 
law, it has made magnificent progress in the past three hundred 
and fifty years. It is gradually emphasizing that precious pro- 
verb, that righteousness exalteth a nation. It is the pulsation 
of Divine standards of truth coursing through the veins of hu- 
man convictions, and it points us onward to the glorious cer- 
tainty that right is greater than might, and all nations brethren. 
Its area of influence is constantly increasing, and it has the 
promise in it of a universal court or congress, in which all na- 
tional disputes and questions shall be peaceably considered and 
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settled. Already it has marvelously improved the condition of 
small and weaker states, in the guarantee it affords that their 
rights shall be acknowledged and respected. : 

Applying, then, these principles of international law, what is 
the status of Israel’s title to the land ? 

First of all we find that the writers on international law are 
divided, Kluber and Martens being quoted by Phillimore as 
denying to prescription any place in it, or, in other words, that 
prescription should not apply to a sovereign power. 

Other writers, while holding to the doctrine of international 
prescription, surround it with circumstances and limitations 
which it is important to consider. 

Wheaton says: “ This rule is founded upon the supposition, 
confirmed by constant experience, that every person will natu- 
rally seek to enjoy that which belongs to him, and the inference 
fairly to be drawn, from his silence and neglect, of the original 
defect of his title, or his intention to relinquish it.” 

Phillimore says that international prescription is “a matter, 
holden by the master mind of Grotius to be one of no mean 
difficulty,” and while he holds firmly to the application of pre- 
scription for national title, he does so contrary to Wheaton and 
others, by separating it entirely from dereliction, and relying 
only upon absolute possession. And yet he says “it is imprac- 
ticable to settle the precise limitation of time which gives valid- 
ity to the title of national possession ;” and further, that “the 
application of the general rule must of necessity be greatly 
modified by the special circumstances of each particular case.” 

Vattel holds that usucaption and prescription are derived 
from the law of nature; and are founded upon the dereliction 
or neglect of the proprietor. He says “as prescription cannot 
be grounded on any but an absolute or lawful presumption, it 


has no foundation if the proprietor has not really neglected his 
rights.” 


As to presumption from silence, he says “it must however 
be confessed that between nations, the rights of usucaption and 
prescription are often more difficult in their application, so far 
as they are founded on a presumption drawn from long silence. 
Nobody is ignorant how dangerous it commonly is for a weak 
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state even to hint a claim to the possession of a powerful mon- 
arch. In such a case, therefore, it is not easy to deduce from 
long silence a legal presumption of abandonment.” As to other 
principles that establish the use and force of presumption, he 
says, “it is, however, only in cases of long continued undis- 
puted and uninterrupted possession that prescription is estab- 
lished on these grounds.” 

Buswell states, as a settled rule of modern jurisprudence, 
“that the operation of the statutes of limitation is suspended 
during a state of war,” and he makes a special point on the 
courts of each belligerent being closed against the other, and 
that the time during which they are so closed should be de- 
ducted from the computation of the period of limitation. 

Wheaton says that “since commerce has taught the world 
more humanity and has modified the too rigorous rules of the 
old law, it may well be doubted if such a plea (the ancient plea 
of an alien enemy) can ever be good, the reason or ground of 
it having entirely failed.” 

Justice Clifford (1867), deciding that the statutes of limita- 
tion did not run during the war of the rebellion, says of limita- 
tion laws, that “they rest on the negligence or laches of the 
party himself” — and that “neither laches nor fraud can be 
computed in such a case (when war exists) and none of the 
reasons on which the statute is founded can possibly apply.” 

Now it will be readily admitted that the application of pre- 
scription to Palestine and Israel presents the most unusual cir- 
cumstances. Indeed it is altogether anomalous. Other peo- 
ple, when conquered, have either been allowed to remain upon 
their land, or if dispersed, have been absorbed and lost in other 
nations. But Israel, though driven from the land over eighteen 
centuries ago and hammered up and down the earth with the 
rod of persecution, still maintain themselves as a distinct peo- 
ple with unabated vitality. 

Prescription cannot be founded upon dereliction in their case, 
for they have never abandoned the land. They made no treaty, 
they did not even surrender. They simply succumbed, after 
the most desperate conflict, to the overwhelming powers of the 
Romans, under Titus, and were slaughtered or enslaved in A. D. 
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70. About sixty-five years later, the next generation rallied to 
the land again, under the lead of Bar Cochba, and stoutly re- 
sisted the Romans until they were completely overthrown at the 
siege of Bither, with a slaughter second only to the destruction 
of Jerusalem. 

Since then, having no sovereign nor political head through 
whom they could speak, they have disputed the possession of 
the land, by continued protests through their literature and 
their private and public worship. In spite of all the oppres- 
sion which has been like the grinding of the upper and nether 
millstones, they have constantly and steadfastly manifested their 
animus revertendi. 

In the annual passover service they say, ‘“ At present we cele- 
brate it here, but the next year we hope to celebrate it in the 
land of Israel. This year we are being accounted aliens here, 
but next year we hope to be children of freedom in the land of 
Israel.” 

The same sentiment is publicly repeated in all their great 
feasts of the Passover, Pentecost, New Year, Day of Atone- 
ment, and Tabernacles, and also, by all Orthodox Jews, in the 
regular Sabbath service, and in the morning prayers for every 
day in the year. 

At the “west wall” in Jerusalem, they have for years on 
Friday afternoons made the most public protests by the use of 
the 79th Psalm and other Scriptures, until “ the wailing place ” 
has become a household word throughout the world. 

It is clear therefore that, in the foundation principles of in- 
ternational law, there is no basis for prescription against Israel, 
either on the ground of dereliction or of wndisputed possession. 

Again, the forcible manner by which Israel has been kept 
out of the land, with no means of redress, is equivalent, in prin- 
ciple, to a continued state of war, and according to the rules laid 
down by Buswell, Wheaton, Justice Clifford, and others, limi- 
tation should, in no event, run against them, until they have 
had the opportunity to present their claim at the bar of the 
only possible earthly court, an international conference. 

But some say this is all an ancient religious sentiment and 
that the Jews do not really wish to return to Palestine. Such 
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statements show a lamentable ignorance of the present attitude 
of Israel. Chobebi Zion (Lovers of Zion) Societies, and Shova 
Zion (colonization) Societies, have been formed by the Jews 
all through Russia and extended into Europe and the United 
States. The first are organized to stimulate the national senti- 
ment and aid the colonists ; and the latter are organized for the 
express purpose of colonizing Palestine. Twenty or more col- 
onies are now established there, and they are giving the lie to 
the stigma, that they are not agriculturists, by actually culti- 
vating the land as their ancestors did centuries ago. 

In the last fifty years there have branched off a few thousand 
“reformed ” Jews, who expect no Messiah, and do not wish to 
return to Palestine. But the great mass of the Jews, at least 
nineteen twentieths, are still orthodox, and consistently hold to 
the value of their ancestral inheritance, and an unfailing desire 
and expectation to possess it. 

It is only thirty-one years since the Israelite Universal Alli- 
ance was organized, and only twenty-four years since Jews were 
permitted to hold real estate in Palestine, and now the whole 
nation is once more rising up with their eyes fixed upon the 
land. Their colonists are looking to the establishment of fac- 
tories and commerce. But what can be done under Turkish 
government? If the Jews could have a Jewish governor of 
Palestine, reporting direct to Constantinople, and under inter- 
national protection, similar to the Christian governor of Mt. 
Lebanon, it would be a great improvement, but autonomy would 
be far better. 

Something must be done. What shall it be? No other peo- 
ple can boast of such high authority for the title to their earthly 
inheritance. It is rooted in the Holy Word, which all Chris- 
tian nations receive as the foundation of their religion, and the 
rule of their practice. 

Israel gave this word to us; and in it God says “ I will lift 
up my hand to the Gentiles, and they shall bring my sons in 
their arms.” Does not the present dire extremity of Israel, 
and the quickening of their national sentiment, and the expres- 
sion of Gentile sympathy, and the providential openings toward 
the land, all point to the uplifted hand of God ? 
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But it is claimed that the United States may not intercede 
for Israel because it would be contrary to the Monroe doctrine, 
or its equally binding converse. 

Is this so? Is it possible that this great nation of sixty-five 
million inhabitants, representing every habitable part of the 
globe, with a government of the people, for the people, and by 
the people, is so bound up by a political policy that it cannot 
use its good offices and influence, in just and proper ways, for 
the welfare of an oppressed people, simply because most of them 
live across the sea? Can we aspire to dominate in the affairs 
of the Americas, and speak no word of comfort in such a case 
as Israel’s? It is not rational. 

Besides, this is not strictly a European question. Quite a 
large proportion of the Jews live in our own country, with a 
prospect of the number soon being greater, perhaps, than in any 
other. Palestine is in Asia, and the domain of the question is 
therefore as much Asiatic and American as it is European. 

We sent delegates to the Berlin Conference in 1884, which 
established the Congo Free State, and also to the Conference 
at Brussels in 1889 to consider slavery and the liquor trade in 
Africa. True, there was a reservation about signing the con- 
ventions in these cases, but our delegates entered into all the 
deliberations of the conference, and took a most active part in 
the propositions and discussions. 

Thus have we passed the barriers of seclusion. Our estab- 
lished precedents now make it perfectly consistent to intercede 
for Israel. We must do so if we would continue to enjoy the 
blessing of Him “ who hath divided to the nations their inherit- 
ance and set the bounds of the people according to the number 
of the children of Israel.” (Deut. xxxii. 8.) 

It has been stated that the United States can have no moral 
influence with the nations of Europe because of our domestic 
treatment of the Indians and Chinese. This might be fairly 
considered irrelevant, and we are glad it takes but a moment 
to dispel such illusion. Did the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
negative the influence of France in the Berlin Conference ? 
Was Spanish influence paralyzed by the horrors of the Jewish 
expulsion? Was England estopped by the opium crime against 
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China? Or were Russia, Germany, and Austria handicapped 
by the division of Poland? Every nation has its glass house. 

A people that has freed millions of slaves, spent billions to 
suppress rebellion, revolutionized navies by its inventions, with 
a foreign trade of $1,700,000,000, annually, and its treasury 
bursting with revenue ; a nation that is sought by the overtlow 
population of the world, will have no difficulty in securing re- 
spectful attention to its peaceable diplomatic efforts for op- 
pressed Israel. 

Undoubtedly the possession of Palestine is the very heart of 
the Eastern question. Many nations have a covetous eye upon 
it, with a keen appreciation of the prestige and influence which 
control of the holy places would confer. The ambitious policy 
which has divided up Africa and the Pacific Islands would 
quickly absorb Palestine were it not for mutual jealousy. 

Fortunately the United States has no covetous aspirations. 
Her efforts for Israel would be recognized as entirely unselfish 
and purely philanthropic. Having excellent relations with all 
the powers, and as the recognized friend of Russia, it is most 
fitting that she should inaugurate this peaceable movement to 
give exiled Israel a settled and permanent home. 

Turkey would readily yield to the decisions of the powers ; 
and if France or England, or even Russia, should not consent 
to execute the judgment and decree of such an international 
court, Turkey could be induced to do so. 

In conclusion let it be remembered that the memorialists ask 
our government, not for a crusade, not for intervention, but 
only for peaceable diplomatic intercession. Happy is the peo- 
ple that shall intercede in Israel’s behalf, for God hath said, “ I 
will bless them that bless thee.” Frederick the Great laid it 
down as an axiom that “to oppress the Jews never brought 
prosperity to any government.” 


Wm. E. BLAcKSTONE. 
Oak Park, Iil. 





CRIMES AGAINST WORKING-GIRLS. 


‘* When the toiler’s heart you clutch, 
Conscience is not valued much; 
He recks not a bloody smutch 
On his gold; 
Everything to you defers, 
You are potent reasoners; 
At your whisper Treason stirs, 
Hunger and Cold !” 
JAMES RusseLt LOWELL. 


WomeN are the greatest sufferers from depreciation of wages. 
Commissioner Carroll Wright’s report on the working-women 
in great cities, given to the public two years since, contains some 
interesting facts. The investigation covered twenty-two of the 
larger cities of the United States, and three hundred and forty- 
two distinct industries, excluding the professional and semi-pro- 
fessional callings, such as teaching, stenography, typewriting, 
and telegraphy. The total number of women individually in- 
terviewed was 17,427. This is only six or seven per cent. of the 
whole number of women engaged in the class of work indicated, 
but the Commissioner declares that the investigation is represen- 
tative so far as the number of women whose affairs enter into 
it is to be considered. The average age of the women is given 
as twenty-two years and seven months, though the concentration 
is greatest at the age of eighteen. . . . The general average at 
the beginning of work is put at fifteen years and four months. 
A great majority of the women interviewed are single, and the 
average weekly earnings for the cities, as a whole, are five dol- 
lars and twenty-four cents. Take your pencil and count it up 


—room-rent, board, and clothing —and see how much you 


have left for books or music, recreation or religion. 
The twentieth annual report of the Massachusetts Bureau of 


1 From advance sheets of White Slaves ; or, The Oppression of the Worthy 
Poor. Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
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Labor Statisties for last year shows not only the poor pay of 
women, but the cruel and unjust disparity of wages between 
men and women doing the same work. Beginning with the 
lowest rate of wages for the first comparison of relative male 
and female pay, it appears that of actual wages paid to 248,200 
employees of both sexes, 8.99 per cent. of all males receive less 
than five dollars a week, 4.85 per cent. less than six dollars, and 
6.77 per cent. less than seven dollars. That is, about 20 per 
cent. of all males average less than one dollar per day. But 
the females working at this low scale of wages comprise 72.94 
per cent. of all the workers. In the higher scale of wages, 
63.78 per cent. of all the males receive a dollar and a half or 
more per day. But only a little more than 10 per cent. of the 
females employed are paid wages as high. Out of 7,257 re- 
ceiving twenty dollars a week and over, only 268 are women. 
But the cruelest part of all this is that women, standing side 
by side with men in the same shops and stores, are paid far less 
wages for the same work. This is an aristocracy of sex that 
shames and belies all our claims to democracy. 

This injustice in the wages of women is already beginning to 
bear a fearful fruitage. Miss Alice S. Woodbridge, the secre- 
tary of the Working-women’s Society of New York, after a 
recent tour of investigation, sums up the result of her observa- 
tions in the following words : — 


The wages paid to women average between four and four and one 
half dollars per week, and are often reduced by unreasonable and ex- 
cessive fines. The little cash-girls do not average two dollars a week. 
In one large house the average wages for saleswomen and cash-girls is 
two dollars and forty cents a week. In many fashionable houses the 
saleswomen are not allowed to leave the counter between the hours of 
eleven A. M. and three P. M., except for lunch, and if a saleswoman 
has a customer when the lunch-hour arrives, she is obliged to remain 
and wait on the customer, and the time so consumed is deducted from 
lunch-time. 

If mistakes are made, they are charged to the saleswomen and 
vash-girls. Generally, the goods are placed in a bin and slide down 
to the floor below. If a check is lost, the goods are charged to the 
saleswoman, though it may be the fault of the shipping-clerk. In some 
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stores the fines are divided between the superintendent and the time- 
keeper. In one store where these fines amounted to three thousand 
dollars, the superintendent was heard to reproach the time-keeper with 
not being strict enough. Men’s wages are very low, but it seems that 
they carinot fall below the point where existence is possible. Women’s 
wages, however, have no low limit, since the paths of shame are al- 
ways open to them. Cases might be cited where frail, delicate women, 
unable to exist on the salaries they earn, are forced to crime or sui- 
cide. The story of Mrs. Henderson, who threw herself from the attic 
window of a lodging-house some time ago, is the story of many an- 
other. 

There have been many such instances in the last two weeks. Mrs. 
Henderson could not live on the salaries offered her. She could live 
if she accepted the “ propositions ”’ of her employers. The hope of an 
easier life, the fear of death, and the natural clinging to life, turn 
many working-women into the paths of shame. 

In Paris it is an understood fact that women who are employed 
in shops cannot exist without assistance from other questionable 
sources, and, [she continues] unless something is done at once, this 
must also become the case in our land, where we pride ourselves on 
our respect for honest toil. 


Helen Campbell, in her “ Prisoners of Poverty,” opens a lit- 
tle window into the terrible temptation which comes to gener- 
ous young souls under this pressure of unrequited toil. In her 
true story of Rose Haggerty, who was sewing her very life into 
the support of her orphan brothers and sisters, we have a prac- 
tical illustration of the results of this injustice : — 


There came a Saturday night when she took her bundle of work, 
— shirts again, and now eighty-five cents a dozen [it is worse than 
that under some of our Boston sweaters]; there were five dozen, and 
when the dollar and a half was laid away for rent, it was easy to see 
what was left for food, coal, and light. Clothing had ceased to be a 
part of the question. The children were barefoot. They had a bit of 
meat on Sunday, but for the rest, bread, potatoes, and tea, were the 
diet, with cabbage and a bit of pork, now and then, for luxuries. 

Nora (a little sick sister) had been failing, and to-night Rose 
planned to buy her “ something with a taste to it,” and looked at the 
sausages hanging in long links with a sudden reckless determination 
to get enough for all. She was faint with hunger, and staggered as 
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she passed a basement restaurant, from which came savory smells, 
snuffed longingly by some half-starved children. Her turn was long 
in coming, and as she laid her bundle on the counter, she saw sud- 
denly that her needle had “ jumped,” and that half an inch or so of 
band required resewing. As she looked, the foreman’s knife slipped 
under the place, and in a moment half the band had been ripped. 
“ That ’s no good,” he said. “ You are getting botchier all the time.” 
“Give it to me,” Rose pleaded. “I'll do it over.” “ Take it if you 
like,” he said indifferently, ‘but there is no pay for that kind 0’ work.” 
He had counted her money as he spoke, and Rose cried out as she 
saw the sum: “ Do you mean you will cheat me of the whole dozen, 
because half an inch on one has gone wrong?” “Call it what you 
like,” he said. “R. & Co. ain’t going to send out anything but first- 
class work. Stand out of the way and let the next have a chance. 
There ‘s your three dollars and forty cents.” 

Rose went out silently, choking down rash words that would have 
lost her work altogether, but as she left the dark stairs, and felt again 
the cutting wind from the river, she stood still, something more than 
despair on her face. The children could hardly fare worse without 
her than with her. The river could not be colder than this cold world 
that gave her no chance, and that had no place for anything but ras- 
cals. 

She turned toward it as the thought came, but some one had her 
arm, and she cried out suddenly, and tried to wrench away. “ Easy 
now,” a voice said. “ You’re breakin’ your heart for trouble, an’ here 
I am in the nick o’ time. Come with me an’ you'll have no more of 
it, for my pocket ’s full to-night, and that’s more than it ’ll be in the 
mornin’ if you don’ take me in tow.” It was a sailor from a mer- 
chantman just in, and Rose looked at him for a moment. Then she 
took his arm and walked toward Roosevelt Street. It might be dis- 
honor, but it was certainly food and warmth for the children, and 
what did it matter? She had fought her fight for twenty years, and 
it had been a vain struggle. 


When she poured her heart-breaking story into Helen Camp- 
bell’s ears, she said, “ Let God Almighty judge who’s to blame 
most, — I that was driven, or them that drove me to the pass 
I’m in.” 

Ah! but you say, even as you sigh over this fearful picture, 
“ That is in wicked New York.” Yes, but Boston has its tra- 
gedies equally as heartrending and shameful. During this past 
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week a thoroughly respectable young married woman, whose 
evidence is indisputable, and who, prior to her marriage, had 
worked for several years as a saleswoman in the Boston stores, 
told me that at one time her employer told her that, on account 
of the dull season, he would have to discharge her, but that he 
would give her a good recommendation, and if she would take 
it to another prominent dry-goods house, which he named, he 
thought she would at once secure employment. She took the 
letter of commendation, and went as directed. The employing 
agent of the firm to which she was sent asked her how much 
salary she had been receiving, and she answered, * Five dollars 
a week.” He replied, “ I cannot pay you that much, I can only 
give you three dollars a week ;” to which she answered, “ I can 
hardly live on what I have now, and I could not possibly live 
on three dollars a week.’ He replied, with an insulting and 
meaning smile, ‘You would have to depend on the outside 
friend for that.” She looked him in the eye, and said, “ I want 
to earn an honest living, and I don’t want any outside friend,” 
and at that walked away. She told her employer of her recep- 
tion, and he said he did not intend to discharge her, but had 
heard that this firm was in the habit of doing that sort of thing, 
and was determined to find out if it were true. 

I received a letter from a gentleman in Conway, N. H., this 
week, who wrote, not knowing that I was intending to discuss 
this question: “ After you have given the sweating-system one 
round, can you not take up the question of the girls working in 
the big stores? I have just heard a well-authenticated account 
of a man high in authority in one of the largest stores, suggest- 
ing the way to ruin to a young girl from the country, who said, 
when she learned what her wages were to be, that they would 
not be sufficient to give her a bare support. This not only 
shows the attitude of these wealthy merchants to the souls of 
their working-girls, but it shows that they are conscious of 
their attitude, and have deliberately chosen to take it.” I am 
told, upon undoubtedly credible testimony, that another young 
woman who came to Boston from the country, and sought work 
in several stores, was so outraged at the vile suggestions which 
were made to her about means of adding to her salary, that she 
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went back to the house of her friend, —a lady of as high stand- 
ing as any in the city, —and cried and sobbed all night long. 
She said she would beg or starve before she would submit her- 
self to such outrage again. 

It is impossible to turn these incidents aside as exaggerations. 
They are horrible, I know, but the most horrible thing about 
them is, that they are true. You will say, perhaps, as some 
have said during the past few weeks of my exposure of the 
sweat-shops, “* What good will it all do, this harrowing of peo- 
ple’s minds with these cruel stories ?” 

I do not know how much good will be done. I only know 
that I could not retain my self-respect and keep silent. 

Nothing is more foolish than for us to keep still, hoping that 
in some way these wrongs will remedy themselves. Shall we 
look to the sweater, the chattel-mortgage shark, the lecherous 
merchant, to reform themselves? They do not care how long, 
nor at what a pittance, men and women work, or to what fear- 
ful extremities they are driven. Reforms will never come from 
the gold-box of Mammon. We must ery aloud and spare not 
until these devilish cruelties and unblushing crimes are impossi- 
ble in our fair city. 

The words of the Christ, as interpreted by James Russell 
Lowell, are ringing in my ears : — 


With gates of silver and bars of gold, 

Ye have fenced my sheep from their father’s fold. 
I have heard the dropping of their tears 

In heaven these eighteen hundred years. 


Then if we reply with the selfish assurance of some of these 
pharisaical political economists who are criticising me to-day : — 


O Lord and Master, not ours the guilt, 
We build but as our fathers built ; 
Behold Thine images, how they stand, 
Sovereign and sole, through all the land. 


How his answer will put us to shame and confusion : — 
Then Christ sought out an artisan, 


A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 
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And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin, 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 


These set He in the midst of them, 

And as they drew back their garment-hem, 

For fear of defilement, “ Lo here,” said He, 
“The Imaces ye have made of Me!” } 


Louis ALBERT Banks. 

















SUNDAY CLOSING OF THE COLUMBIAN WORLD'S FAIR. 


MASSACHUSETTS has resolved to honor the Sabbath at the 
Columbian World’s Fair at Chicago. Her exhibits will not be 
uncovered on the Lord’s Day, whatever course others may take. 
This example is sure to be followed by many of the States, 
especially in the South, where a large foreign immigration and 
the corruptions of great cities have not perverted public senti- 
ment as to the Rest Day. In the last Paris World’s Exposi- 
tion, most of the English-speaking exhibitors refused to uncover 
their exhibits on Sunday. They are likely to refuse in the same 
way at Chicago, no matter what the decision of the local direc- 
tory of the Fair, or that of its National Commissioners may be. 

We have frequently suggested the calling of a convention 
to urge upon the Commissioners the demands of Christian and 
patriotic sentiment as to the closing of the Columbian World’s 
Fair on Sundays. We rejoice that on September 2d such a 
convention met in Chicago and made an impressive and mem- 
orable presentation of the topic both to the commission and to 
the local directory. The convention was called under the 
auspices of the American Sabbath Union, which has its head- 
quarters in New York city. Col. Elliot F. Shepard, president 
of the Union, was chairman of the convention. We very 
gladly make a part of our record of current reform the follow- 
ing stratgetic facts summarized from Colonel Shepard’s news- 
paper, the “ Mail and Express,” and from other sources : — 


THE CONVENTION. 


There was a dramatic scene in the large parlor of the Audi- 
torium when Gerald Massey (Roman Catholic), the World’s Fair 
National Commissioner from Delaware, drawing himself up to 
his full height and facing the great assemblage of Sabbath- 
loving divines and laymen, said with emphasis, “ I desire to say 
with due respect to my colleagues, and without being guilty 
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of any indelicacy, that were every one of my colleagues to cast 
his vote in favor of opening the World’s Fair on the Sabbath 
day there would be one vote against it.” The roar of applause 
that followed this patriotic declaration drowned the noise of 
the locomotive whistles out on the lake front, and scores 
rushed forward to grasp Gerald Massey by the hand. 

On Wednesday three delegates of the World’s Fair commit- 
tee called on the Sabbath delegation and informed them that 
they would be granted an interview with the full committee on 
Thursday. Governor Waller explained that the question was 
one that rested largely with the local directory, and that the 
National Commission would decide upon it eventually only as a 
court of last resort. In concluding, he intimated that the ques- 
tion was largely one of profits, and it was this that evoked 
Gerald Massey’s declaration. 

The Eastern delegates had a busy day of it Thursday, and 
their labors lasted far into the night. Every few minutes there 
were new arrivals from far and near, while scores of ministers 
and citizens of all denominations dropped in to offer their co- 
operation and wish the visitors Godspeed in their work. 

There were men present from points as far apart as Omaha 
and New York and Duluth and Boston and Georgia. All had 
one idea and aim, and that was to prevent, if possible, the 
indorsement by the managers of the World’s Fair of the 
European continental method of observing, or rather of not ob- 
serving, the Lord’s Day. Of the method by which this might 
be accomplished various views were expressed. All insisted 
that the fair should not be run on Sundays as on week days. 
Some, like Dr. Sankey, were uncompromisingly for closing 
the doors as tight as lock and key could make them. 

Others, like Dr. Patton of Princeton, were radical Sunday 
closers on moral grounds, but would listen to a proposition 
to open the doors on Sunday, but to allow no machinery in 
operation, no traffic, buying or selling. Yet others, as did Dr. 
Webster, took a purely utilitarian view of the matter, and 
argued that the Sunday should be a day of rest. 

Speaking of his views on the question, Rev. Francis L. Patton, 
president of Princeton College, said: “I do not consider this 
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matter from any practical or utilitarian standpoint; I speak 
only as a Presbyterian minister. The whole question is simply 
this: Can the American people afford to put themselves on 
record as declaring by their acts, that for us there is no longer 
the Sabbath, and that we have decided to ignore the fourth 
commandment? That is all there is to it, and I am decided 
and positive in my opinion that we cannot.” 

Rev. J. P. Sankey, pastor of the Union Presbyterian Church 
of Rochester, N. Y., said that all American Christianity would 
insist on the observance of the Sabbath by the fair managers. 
The Sabbath was the corner-stone of the religious and social 
structure, and it should be maintained inviolate. 

Dr. H. E. Webster, president of Union College, Schenectady, 
said: “I do not base my opposition to the opening of the fair 
Sundays on religious grounds. Religious arguments appeal 
only to religious men. I oppose the proposition on the practi- 
cal side only. I oppose it on behalf of the workingmen, in 
whose interest it is claimed the fair should be opened. It is 
said, and with truth, that Sunday is the only day on which the 
workingman can see all the wonders of the exhibition without 
losing a day’s pay in addition to his expenses at the fair. 
Granting this, I maintain that the workingmen of this country 
would eventually lose far more than a day’s pay should the 
principle of Sunday work obtain from the example set by the 
opening of the fair. In France they began with opening a 
museum on Sundays, and now every workingman in France 
-works seven days a week instead of six. Better for the work- 
ingman that he should miss seeing the fair than become a 
slave to the system which eliminates from his life the weekly 
day of rest.” 

Wednesday night the delegates attended the reception ten- 
dered by Mrs. Potter Palmer at her palatial mansion to the 
national and local commissioners and the board of lady man- 
agers, and accomplished considerable missionary work in behalf 
of the Sabbath movement. The special committee at the Audi- 
torium was busily engaged in drafting a memorial to be pre- 
sented to the National Commission Thursday. When they had 
finally concluded their labors the memorial read as follows : — 
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THE MEMORIAL. 
To the World’s Columbian Commission. 

Nearly fifteen hundred petitions are on file in the office of your 
secretary, requesting you not to open the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion on the Sabbath day. ‘These documents speak for individual asso- 
ciations, ecclesiastical assemblies, churches, congregations, benevolent 
and religious societies, local, state, and national organizations. They 
represent thousands of business and professional men, great financial 
institutions, colleges, universities, theological seminaries, and other 
educational establishments. Many of them are from the working 
classes, labor unions, law and order leagues, and patriotic societies. 

They are equally non-partisan and unsectarian, uniting people of all 
denominations and all political parties in this one common object. 
They appeal for protection against the demoralization and license, the 
dissipation and lawlessness, the invasion of the right of all classes to 
their weekly rest day. 

The American Sabbath Union, organized at Washington, D. C., 
December 12, 1889, “to preserve the Christian Sabbath as a day of 
rest and worship,” and representing ten of the leading religious de- 
nominations of the United States in its membership, offices, and work, 
respectfully presents the following memorial and petition for the 
closing of the doors of the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago 
on every Lord’s Day, from the beginning to the end of the exhibition. 

Our reasons for this request are as follows : — 

1. The proper observance of the weekly rest day, commonly called 
Sunday, the Sabbath, and the Lord’s Day, under the direction of the 
commission, will honor, magnify, and keep the law of God, by whom 
“the Sabbath was made for man.” 

2. It will be in harmony with the letter and spirit of the laws of 
every State and Territory of the Union for the protection of the civil 
Sabbath and of the rights of the people to its rest and worship. 

3. It will respect the conscientious convictions and habits of the 
many millions of church-members and adherents of Christianity, both 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, who represent the moral sense, the 
patriotic feeling, and the sterling character of the communities in 
which they dwell and by whom the Exposition will be largely sus- 
tained. This great constituency ought not to be alienated from the 
World’s Fair. 

4, It will be in line with the memorable observance of the Sabbath 
at the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876. 
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5. It will also follow the later example set by the English-speaking 
exhibitors in the International Exposition at Paris in 1889. Out of 
about 1,700 exhibitors from Great Britain, the Dominion of Canada, 
Australia, and other British colonies and from the United States of 
America, the highest number doing any business on the Lord’s Day from 
May to October was: For Great Britain thirty-nine, and for American 
and colonial sections twenty-six, being sixty-five in all. This almost 
unanimous refusal of the British and American exhibitors to uncover 
their goods was in the face of a peremptory order of the director-gen- 
eral. But conscience and principle and moral courage triumphed. 

It remains only to add to this that at the urgent request of the New 
York Sabbath Committee, the American Minister to Paris and the 
American Commissioner-General were instructed by the present 
Secretary of State with the approval of the President “to recognize in 
their official capacity the observance of Sunday in accordance with the 
customs and laws of the American people.” We trust that these facts 
will have due weight with the World’s Columbian Commission. 

6. To open the exposition on the rest day would be unjust to the 
exhibitors and employees; and not only to them but also to the far 
greater numbers who would be compelled to work on the railroads and 
steamboats and in many other ways to accommodate the Sunday visit- 
ors. The working classes who would be affected by it have personal, 
domestic, civil, and religious rights and privileges that ought to be 
sacredly observed in the settlement of this question. 

7. The Sunday opening of the exposition during the six months of 
its continuance would inevitably be attended by the well-known evils 
which afflict and disgrace so many popular resorts, through the vicious 
classes that throng the Sunday excursions on land and water, and 
make the Sunday holiday the day of disorder, debauchery, and crime. 

8. In answer to the plea that the exposition on Sundays would be a 
great school of instruction to multitudes who have no other time to visit 
it, we place the foregoing reasons and facts, — and especially in the in- 
terest of the exhibitors and employees whose services would thus be re- 
quired regularly seven days a week for the whole six months. We also 
suggest that the Saturday half holiday and the generous conduct of thou- 
sands of employees may reasonably be depended upon to secure proper 
privileges to their employees for studying and enjoying the exhibition. 

9. This American Republic cannot afford to sacrifice its charac- 
ter, reputation, and influence among all nations by inviting them to 
unite with it in the illegal and demoralizing desecration of the weekly 
rest day, which is recognized by the Constitution of the United States, 
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protected by our state and territorial laws, inwrought with our history 
and free institutions, embodied in our religious life, and known through- 
out Christendom as the “ American Sunday.” 

10. We plead, therefore, for its observance in the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition for the sake of multitudes from all lands who will 
‘come to visit the Exposition and to study our institutions, customs, 
usages, and laws, our family and social life, our moral and religious 
character, and the condition and destiny of our government. With 
all these the American Christian Sabbath is indissolubly connected as a 
type and monument, a symbol and a promise of our national origin and 
preservation, of which the Columbian Exposition should be the magnifi- 
cent illustration. 

11. And finally we plead the great event which this exposition is 
to commemorate, — the providential discovery of the New World by the 
providential man whose search for it was supremely inspired by his 
prophetic vision of a vast Christian realm, of which he took possession 
in the name of the “ Son of Man, who is the Lord also of the Sab- 
bath,” and to whom this Republic owes its freedom and its faith. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Exuiotr F. SHeparp, President. 
J. H. Knowxes, General Secretary. 
Wiiu1am J. R. Tayzor, Corresponding Secretary. 

New York, September 1, 1891. 


In addition to the names of the officers, the signatures of all 
the delegates were affixed to the memorial. 

Then follow copies of the resolutions passed by the National 
Assembly of the Society for Sunday Observance at Detroit, and 
similar meetings at Ocean Grove, Fort Dodge, Iowa, St. Louis, 
and elsewhere, enactments on the subject by the Massachusetts 
state legislature, opinions of senators, representatives, ninety- 
seven archbishops and bishops of the Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant churches, with episcopal orders, and an extract from 
Washington Irving’s “ Life of Columbus,” which states that 
the discoverer of America was guided in all his actions by the 
principles of the Bible, and never would set sail on the Lord’s 
Day if he could possibly avoid it. 

Not content with memorializing the National Commission, the 
American Sabbath Union will bring great pressure to bear on 
the Chicago directory of the exposition. This part of the cam- 
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paign is in the hands of the following committee of thirteen: 
General Charles H. Howard, Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, S. J. 
McPherson, P. S. Henson, and James P. Mills ; Messrs. Andrew 
McLeish; Edward F. Cragin, John T. Dale, W. F. Underwood, 
all of Chicago, and Rev. Dr. George Elliott of Washington, 
D.C., Rev. Dr. R. S. MacArthur of New York, Rev. Dr. J. M. 
Barkley of Detroit, and William R. Worrall of New York. 
This committee was given discretionary powers, with the au- 
thority to add to its own number. 

It was decided that a powerful influence would be lost if the 
convention failed to ask women to help them. Accordingly the 
following committee of seven was appointed to wait upon the 
board of lady managers to induce it to use its influence against 
the opening of the exposition on Sunday: Colonel Elliott F. 
Shepard, Bishop J. P. Newman, Rev. Dr. R. S. MacArthur, 
Colonel Alexander S. Bacon, Rev. Dr. Scoville, Rev. W. J. R. 
Taylor, and Dr. Webster. These gentlemen are to ask the 
ladies to nominate a committee of ten to codperate with the 
Sabbath Union. 

The committee on method of procedure, consisting of Revs. 
J. M. Barkley, J. M. Coffin, and J. W. Hedenburg, decided 
that Colonel Shepard should introduce the delegation, and also 
make the closing remarks, and that the various sides of the Sab- 
bath question should be presented as follows: Historical side, 
either Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, Chicago, or Rev. Dr. F.S. Sco- 
ville of Wooster, O.; patriotic side, Gen. O. O. Howard ; sta- 
tistical side of the Philadelphia Centennial, Rev. T. A. Fernley, 
Philadelphia ; civil aspect, Bishop J. P. Newman ; the interest of 
the wage-workers, Hon. L. B. Coffin, ex-Railroad Commissioner 
of Iowa ; history of former expositions, E. F. Cragin, Chicago ; 
Biblical argument, Dr. Patton of Princeton ; suggestions as to 
the most profitable way of spending Sunday as a substitute 
for Sunday opening, Rev. Dr. P. S. Henson of Chicago. 

Half past ten o’clock Thursday morning was the time fixed 
for the delegation to assemble, but long before that they began 
to pour in until the parlors and corridors of the hotel were 
crowded. Scores of new faces were to be seen, and the interest 
in the movement was demonstrated to a degree that surprised 
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and gratified the officers of the American Sabbath Union. 
Promptly at 10.45 the big procession started for the City Hall, 
walking two and two. Among those at the head of the ranks 
were Colonel Elliott F. Shepard, president; Rev. J. H. 
Knowles, D. D., general secretary; Rev. William J. R. Taylor, 
D. D., corresponding secretary; Ralph N. Perlee, treasurer. 
Arthur Edwards, D. D., editor ** Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate,” Chicago ; Lieutenant John Howard, Chicago; General 
O. O. Howard, Colonel Alexander S. Bacon, president Sunday 
Observance Society and manager American Sabbath Union, 
New York; R. S. MacArthur, pastor Cavalry Baptist Church, 
New York ; Sylvester Scoville, president University of W ooster, 
O.; William Hayes, commissioner of education, Oxford, Ga. ; 
R. C. Wylie, district secretary National Relief Association, 
Ray, Ind.; H. S. Harrison, editor of the “ Advance ;” James 
G. Johnston, chairman of Committee of Congregational Min- 
isters on Sabbath Observance, New York; L. B. Coffin, repre- 
senting the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen of America ; 
Charles Howard, president Columbian Sunday Association, 
Chicago; K. H. M. Remley, president Sabbath Observance 
Association of Iowa; L. McLean, secretary for Chicago for 
American Sabbath Association; A. B. Hyde, D. D., professor 
of Greek in the University of Denver; Harrison E. Webster, 
LL. D., president Union College, Schenectady, N. Y.; Rev. 
Dr. Albert H. Plumb, Massachusetts Sabbath Association, Bos- 
ton; George S. Mott, D. D., president Jersey Sabbath Union ; 
Bishop John P. Newman, Omaha, and hundreds of others. 
The procession attracted great attention. Upon reaching the 
City Hall, where the National Commission was in session, the 
immense delegation was ushered into the Council Chamber. 
Just before the delegation arrived President Palmer an- 
nounced that the friends of the American Sabbath were coming 
several hundred strong, and asked how they could be seated to 
the greatest convenience of the commission and the delegates. 
The matter was finally settled by giving the speakers seats in 
the centre of the chamber fronting President Palmer’s desk, while 
the rest of the delegation were seated in the gallery. The re- 
ception of the delegation was the special order for 11.30, and 
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before that hour there was scarcely standing room in the gal- 
leries or that portion of the floor reserved for spectators. 
Nearly every commissioner was in his seat. 

When the delegates filed in the commissioners rose to their 
feet and received them with loud clapping of hands. The 
strength of the delegation and its representative character cre- 
ated a profound impression. 

Presently, amid more applause, the members of the board of 
lady managers, headed by Mrs. Potter Palmer, filed in, having 
adjourned their meeting to indicate their interest in the question 
about to be presented. Considerable time was lost in getting 
the ladies comfortably seated, and it was not until 11.50 that 
President Palmer brought down his gavel and introduced the 
president of the American Sabbath Union. 

Colonel Shepard was received with applause. He said they 
were there representing the Christian churches of the United 
States, who, with their communicants, families, and affiliations, 
were at least 57,000,000 of the population. He then presented 
the memorial of the National Sabbath Union, that of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, a resolution of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, and a telegram from Archbishop Ireland 
which had been just received and read as follows : — 

“1 cordially unite with you in asking that the gates of the 
World’s Fair be closed on the Sabbath day. This we demand 
for the honor of our country and the interest of our laboring 
classes. JOHN IRELAND.” 

This was received with great applause. After the delegates 
had spoken, it was announced that action on the Sunday closing 
question will be deferred until the local directors of the expo- 
sition have made their rules and submitted them to the Com- 
mission for approval. 

Since the adjournment of the Chicago Convention, the lady 
managers of the World’s Fair have decided by a vote of 56 to 
36 in favor of closing its gates on Sundays. 





SEEN FROM BEYOND. 


Wuat dost thou think of life, now it is finished, 
From those great heights upon the other shore, 
Where, with long leisure, thou dost look it o’er? 

Say, has it greater grown, or been diminished ? 

The little things, which once thou wert despising, 
The things which thou didst reckon ‘neath thy thought, 
Thou seest now with consequences fraught, 

Thou scarce dost know them, they are so surprising, 

As trickling streams upon some summit rising 
Go adding volumes to the great, great sea, 

Until all lost in its infinity, 

So swollen sweep the streams of thy devising, 

Still grander growing always, and more broad, 
The little things that here are done for God. 


J. E. Rang. 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
Season oF 1891. 
LECTURE IV. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND THE RESURRECTION. 


Although a mystery which cannot be dissipated rests on the way and manner of the 
resurrection of Christ, the fact of the resurrection itself can no more be called into 
question by honest historical evidence than can the assassination of Caesar. — Dr 
WEttE, Introduction to New Testament Literature, preface. 

The universal conviction of the earliest Christendom as to the fact of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, was of itself able to stand against a doubt of its truth; but in the 
face of the testimony of Paul such a doubt is doubly lost. Paul wishes in pious 
earnestness to give the truth. He has evidently taken pains by exact investigation to 
remove any obscurity. . . . It is beyond doubt that the facts were really experienced 
and believed as they were faithfully related to him, and as he has again faithfully 
reported them. — Prof. Cary THEopor Kem, Life of Jesus of Nazara, vol. vi. 
pp- 280, 281. 


I. 


Ovent what convinced the apostles of the divine origin of 
Christianity to convince us? It convinced the Roman Empire. 
It obtained intellectual victory over the most brilliant forms of 
paganism the world ever saw. It conquered Greece. It has 
dominated over many a false philosophy in long and crowded 
ages running through periods both dark and bright up to the 
present hour. Christianity now has eighteen hundred years of 
successes behind it. Peter never saw these successes, Paul 
never saw them. They died under the shadow of the Cesars. 
But, as Mrs. Browning says, “ Czsar’s work is all undone ;” 
Peter’s and Paul’s not. Do you believe in the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest ? 

The apostles were convinced that Christ was divine because, 
besides evidence from prophecy and his own teaching, character 
and miraculous works, they had proof, as they supposed, that 
He rose from the dead and that his promises concerning the 
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gift of the Holy Ghost were fulfilled at Pentecost. Is this proof 
worth anything in our own day? Do you say that to believe 
literally in the fact of the resurrection is a difficult business in 
our time? Let me endeavor to face this difficulty, not asking 
you to accept my opinions, but showing you how one student, 
who is perfectly free to change his views, justifies himself in 
retaining orthodox positions as the only really enlightened ones. 
The topic of the resurrection is enigmatical, but it is also mo- 
mentous. 


II. 


It must be remembered, in the first place, that the supreme 
miracle in Christianity is not the one that occurred at Pente- 
cost, nor the one that took place in the resurrection, but is the 
person of our Lord himself. Christ is the greatest of all the 
miracles known to man, for He is a sinless soul. Schleier- 
macher used the word sinless to describe Christ. Schleier- 
macher was a rationalistic theologian, leaning at times far 
towards pantheistic positions. Ullman’s treatise on the “ Sin- 
lessness of Christ” is a classic. Horace Bushnell says that the 
sinlessness of Christ prevents his possible classification with 
men. Here was the most sensitive religious soul known to his- 
tory, but there never was any evidence of repentance, never any 
prayer for forgiveness uttered by that soul. In the combina- 
tion of qualities which we find in the soul of Christ as pictured 
in the New Testament, we have the highest miracle. It is 
natural that other miracles should accompany that miracle. I 
begin with the absolutely undeniable fact that a picture exists 
in the New Testament literature representing a sinless soul. 
A picture of that kind could not be produced by fishermen of 
Galilee and could not be drawn from imagination or created 
by the eclecticism of philosophical students in the corrupt age 
of Rome. There stands the picture. You must account for 
it; and you can account for it only by supposing that a moral 
miracle is offered to the world in the person of our Lord, and 
that the picture was drawn from this reality. 
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III. 


Did the resurrection occur? It is certain that no natural 
explanation of the resurrection has been given yet. Eighteen 
hundred years have passed, and it is the simple fact that there 
is no school of rationalism that is united on a doctrine of skep- 
ticism explaining the resurrection. The body was stolen, so 
the Jews said. That theory has long ago been given up. There 
is no respectable scholar championing that theory anywhere to- 
day. Here is Professor Keim, who is regarded as the foremost 
rationalistic writer on the life of our Lord, and he says, among 
other things (vol. vi. p. 325), that whoever supposes that fraud 
was the cause of the failure of the Jews to produce the body 
of Christ to silence the apostles’ claim that there had been a 
resurrection, whoever supposes that this fraud was committed 
by the apostles or their followers or by any of those who be- 
lieved in Christ, can have no perception of the depth of con- 
viction, the serenity of faith, which filled the apostles and the 
early disciples ; and that to doubt that these men were sincere 
is “repellent and disgraceful ” and shows that the doubter has 
a hard heart and a lack of historic sense. [ Applause. ] 

What have the infidels said in recent years about the resur- 
rection? Twenty or forty years ago they had much to say 
about visions. Enthusiasm on the part of the bereaved dis- 
ciples produced appearances that were all subjective in origin. 
Nothing appeared, but the disciples were so excited that some- 
thing seemed to appear. In the Bampton Lectures of 1877, 
Prebendary Row covers nearly one hundred pages in replying 
to this vision theory. The day has gone by when that theory 
afflicts any thoughtful scholar who has looked at the whole 
subject. At any rate, I am not to reply to it here, for I sup- 
pose it to be forced entirely out of the field of honest debate, 
and this by the admissions of rationalists themselves. A little 
earlier in the century the mythical hypothesis was put forward. 
There was no resurrection, but stories of a resurrection were 
incorporated into the New Testament literature which grew up 
slowly during one hundred and thirty years after the assumed 
date of the resurrection ; and these legendary elements are all 
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that the story of the resurrection rests on. That theory is given 
up. Strauss himself, as its author, abandoned it before he 
died. Paul’s four epistles, those to the Romans, Corinthians, 
and Galatians, are now admitted by rationalists to have been 
written before A. p. 60, and Paul affirms the fact of the resur- 
rection and the whole outline of the Gospel history. And be- 
tween the years 30 and 60, there is no time for myths and 
legends to grow up and to be mistaken for history and incor- 
porated into the literature of the New Testament. 

Out of the mists of historic distance and the vapors of ration- 
alistic discussion, the preface of Luke’s Gospel, written in 
classical Greek, emerges as the bridge of pearl and gold between 
the oral and the written testimony on which Christianity is 
founded. That preface contains these ten distinct propositions : 

There was oral testimony to the facts of the life of Christ. 

This was given by eye-witnesses. 

Those witnesses had become apostles and ministers of the 
word. 

They had been witnesses from the beginning of the ministry 
of Christ. 

Many had undertaken to put this oral*testimony into writing. 

Luke undertakes to do so. 

He has closely followed the whole history from the very first. 

He is to write in an orderly manner. 

Theophilus had already been orally instructed as to the facts 
of the life and teaching of Christ. 

Luke’s object is to give certainty in the mind of Theophilus 
to these facts. It is historical literature thus attested which 
attests the resurrection, as well as the other not less stupendous 
facts in the life of our Lord. 


IV. 


The theory of fraud, the theory of visions, the theory of 
myths, are, therefore, now outgrown as explanations of the 
faith of the disciples in the fact of the resurrection. What re- 
mains ? 

Here is the celebrated work of Professor Keim, entitled 
“Jesus of Nazara,” six volumes in the English translation 
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(Williams & Norgate, London, 1873-82). There are only 
three volumes in the original German, published in Zurich, 
1867-72. Prof. Karl Theodor Keim was born at Stuttgart in 
1825, and died at Giessen in 1878. Many of you are probably 
not very familiar with this rationalistic work; therefore let me 
read an opinion of it from a scholarly and evangelical author- 
ity: — 


Nothing like it had appeared. Immense learning, tireless energy, 
nervous force, deep convictions, cautious judgment, reverence, — these 
united to give the work a lasting importance. It was and remains the 
Life of Jesus, from the rationalistie standpoint. — Schaff-Herzog’s 


Encye. of Relig. Knowledge. 


All the scholars here know that there is no rationalistie life 
of our Lord as able, I had almost said as exasperating, as this 
remarkable work. And yet in discussing the resurrection, it 
repudiates the theory of fraud. It repudiates the theory of 
myths. It repudiates the theory of legends. It repudiates the 
theory of visions. It repudiates the theory of hallucination. 
What then is the theory of this rationalistic authority? It is 
highly important that all that anybody knows on this subject 
everybody should know. It has always been the theory of this 
lectureship that there is no knowledge too good for the people 
at large; and that every proposition that scholars, if they are 
really such, find of value to the heart and soul will be of value 
to the heart and soul of the whole population. For one, I am 
greatly interested in the increasing breadth of the concessions 
which rationalists make concerning the fact of the resurrection. 
Professor Keim, speaking for the rationalism of Europe, does 
not admit that the physical body of our Lord rose, but he does 
admit that our Lord’s spirit appeared to the disciples again and 
again. As He appeared to Paul, so He appeared to others. As 
He appeared to Stephen, so He appeared to various companies 
of the disciples. And thus, through the action of a disem- 
bodied spirit, faith sprung up in the reality of the resurrection. 
Here is Professor Keim’s own language : — 


Unless we arbitrarily introduce into the reports a fresh element, the 


production of the appearances is to be ascribed, not to God but to him 
VOL, VIII. — NO. 46. 19 
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whose presence was observed. . . . If the power that produces the 
vision comes, as according to our view it does, entirely from without. 
and the subjective seeing is merely the reflex form of what is objec- 
tive, the immediate cessation of the seeing and of the will to see, as 
soon as the operating power ceases to operate, becomes perfectly in- 
telligible. . . . The question whether Jesus directly or only indirectly 
supplied the form of the vision is of a subordinate character ; and even 
the corporeal appearance may be granted to those who are afraid of 
losing everything unless they have this plastic representation for their 
thought and their faith. . . . Let those who ridicule present us with 
a better explanation. If it be asked: Was it possible? Was it neces- 
sary? the answer is: Both. The question of the influence of the be- 
ings of the other world upon those of this is an open one. ... All 
evidences go to prove that the belief in the Messiah would have died 
out without the living Jesus. . . . The evidence that Jesus was alive, 
the telegram from heaven, was necessary after an earthly downfall 
which was unexampled. ... The evidence that he was alive was 
therefore given by his own impulsion and by the will of God... . 
The secure faith-fortress of the resurrection of Jesus remains. 
(Keim’s Jesus of Nazara, Eng. Trans., Williams & Norgate, 1882, 
vol. vi. pp. 361-365.) 


These are the deliberate concessions of rationalism. This is 
the position of the most learned book produced in recent times 
from the point of view of absolutely untrammeled skeptical re- 
search. It explains the resurrection as a spiritual rather than 
as a physical fact. Professor Keim speaks of Christ himself 
as a superhuman miracle. His position is much higher and 
more scholarly than average humanitarian Unitarianism. It is 
not Orthodox; but the discussion from beginning to end is 
reverent as well as scientific, although rationalistic. This is 
where free thought stands to-day in respectable circles. 

What are we to say of the breadth of these concessions? Con- 
sider how similar concessions have broadened for eighteen hun- 
dred years, until here and now, in what we call the enlightened 
nineteenth century, this is the position of the very freest 
thought. A spirit appeared to the disciples, and that spirit 
was our glorified Lord, so the acutest school of rationalism now 
affirms. 

But you say that this leads us into vagaries, and that we are 
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not to be asked to believe in phantasms in order to maintain 
our faith in the resurrection. The doctrine of Professor Keim, 
however, is that, just as Paul saw a special glorified appear- 
ance of our Lord ; as Stephen saw Christ ; as, according to Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock, many a dying saint of modern times has seen 
our Lord revealing himself in his condescension as He did to 
Stephen, although in less glory than He revealed himself in to 
Paul, so He revealed himself to Mary in the garden, and to the 
apostles on the shore of Galilee. It was a spiritual appear- 
ance.! 


V. 


It is possible that I shall startle you if I affirm that science 
in our time does not sneer as it once did at the assertion of the 
objective reality of apparitions. I am an anti-Swedenborgian, 
and an anti-Spiritualist. I do not admit that strictly scientific 
proof has yet been given that apparitions are really objective, 
that is, that they are realities existing outside of the mind that 
seems to see them, and are not the result of illusions. I should 
not object to scientific proof being given of the reality of spir- 
itual appearances ; but I do not admit that it has ever yet been 
given. In order, however, to show you how broad the conces- 
sions of rationalism are in our time, I think it important to call 
your attention to what Alfred Russell Wallace has lately been 
publishing. Since the death of Charles Darwin, Alfred Russell 
Wallace, who was one of the originators of the doctrine of de- 
velopment in its present form, is perhaps the leading naturalist 
of the English-speaking world. In an article of his which I 
hold in my hands and which was recently published in this city 
(in “ The Arena,” January, 1891, p. 141), he maintains de- 
liberately in italics that ghosts “can be photographed.” He 

1 “Tn this sense is the God-man ubiquitous, that he may anywhere, at 
any moment, reveal himself in his God-manhood to the willing soul. Such 
ubiquity, which may be called potential, best explains the vision of mar- 
tyred Stephen, the vision of Paul near Damascus, the beatific vision of the 
dying, so well accredited in instances without number.” Prof. Roswell D. 
Hitchcock, D. D., on “The Theanthropie Ubiquity,” Journal of Christian 


Philosophy, July, 1883, pp. 381-389. See also Professor Hitcheock’s Eternal 
Atonement, p. 287 ; and Professor Schaff, Christ and Christianity, p. 90. 
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concludes, therefore, against every theory of self-deception, 
vision or telepathy, that apparitions are now scientifically de- 
monstrated to be objective realities. Do not misunderstand my 
reference to this position of a leader in modern science. I do 
not admit that he gives reasons which ought to be satisfactory 
to a cautious man for an opinion so startling. But I am show- 
ing how broad and strategic are the concessions of men of 
science of the highest reputation. The foremost naturalist of 
the English-speaking world has a right to be heard when he 
writes deliberately, knowing that the world is listening and that 
his reputation is at stake. His alleged facts are drawn chiefly 
from the “ Proceedings of the London Society for Psychical 
Research.” Professor Wallace makes many striking observa- 
tions on collective hallucinations, or the perception of the same 
phantasmal sights and sounds by two or more persons at once ; 
on phantasms seen to occupy different points in space by dif- 
ferent persons, corresponding to their apparent motions; on 
the perception of phantasms by domestic animals —a theory as 
old as Herodotus — and on the physical effects apparently pro- 
duced by phantasms, or connected with their appearance. But 


his most incisive statements are in the following remarkable 
testimony : — 


Phantasms can be photographed, and, are therefore, objective 
realties. — It is common to sneer at what are called “spirit photo- 
graphs” because imitations of some of them can be so easily pro- 
duced ; but a little consideration will show that this very facility of 
imitation renders it equally easy to guard against imposture, since the 
modes by which the imitation is effected are so well known. At all 
events it will be admitted that an experienced photographer who sup- 
plies the plates and sees the whole of the operations performed, or 
even performs them himself, cannot be so deceived. This test has 
been applied over and over again, and there is no possible escape from 
the conclusion that phantasms, whether visible or invisible to those 
present, can be and have been photographed. 

The first person through whom spirit photographs were obtained 
was a New York photographer named Mumler, who, in 1869, was 
arrested and tried for obtaining money by trickery and imposture, but 
who, after a long trial, was acquitted because no proof of imposture or 
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attempt at imposture was given. But, on the other hand, evidence of 
extraordinary tests having been applied was given. A professional 
photographer, Mr. W. H. Slee, of Poughkeepsie, watched the whole 
process of taking the pictures, and though there was nothing unusual 
in Mumler’s procedure, shadowy forms appeared on the plates. Mum- 
ler afterwards visited this witness’s gallery, bringing with him no ma- 
terials whatever, yet the same results were produced. Mr. J. Gurney, 
a New York photographer of twenty-eight years’ experience, gave evi- 
dence that, after close examination, no trickery whatever could be de- 
tected in Mumler’s process. Yet a third photographer, Mr. W. W. 
Silver, of Brooklyn, gave evidence to the same effect. He frequently 
went through the whole process himself, using his own camera and 
materials, yet when Mumler was present, and simply placed his hand 
on the camera during the exposure, additional forms besides that of 
the sitter appeared upon the plates. Here we have the sworn testi- 
mony in a court of law of three experts, who had every possible means 
of detecting imposture if imposture there were ; yet they all declared 
that there was and could be no imposture.? 

It would be easy to give a score or more of cases in which persons 
of reputation have stated in print that they have obtained recognizable 
photographs of deceased friends when they themselves were quite un- 
known to the photographer and even when no photograph or picture 
of the deceased person existed. 

In all such cases, however, the objection is made that the figures 
are more or less shadowy and that the supposed likeness may be im- 
aginary. I, therefore, prefer to give only the evidence of experts as to 
the appearance on photographic plates of other figures besides those 
of the visible sitters. Perhaps the most remarkable series of experi- 
ments ever made on this subject are those carried on during three 
years by the late Mr. John Beattie, of Clifton, a retired photographer 
of twenty years’ experience, and Doctor Thomson, M. D. (Edin.), a 
retired physician, who had practised photography as an amateur for 
twenty-five years. These two gentlemen performed all the photo- 
graphic work themselves, sitting with a medium who was not a pho- 
tographer. They took hundreds of pictures, in series of three taken 
consecutively at intervals of a few seconds; and the results are the 
more remarkable and the less open to any possible suspicion, because 


1 A report of the trial appeared in the New York Times of April 22, 1869, 
and in many other papers. An abstract of the evidence is given by Dr. 
Crowell in his Primitive Christianity and Modern Spiritualism, vol. i. pp. 
478-482. 
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there is not in the whole series what is commonly termed a spirit 
photograph, that is, the shadowy likeness of any deceased person, but all 
are more or less rudimental, exhibiting various patches of light under- 
going definite changes of form, sometimes culminating in undefined 
human forms, or medallion-like heads, or star-like luminosities. In no 
ease was there any known cause for the production of these figures. 
I possess a set of these remarkable photographs, thirty-two in number, 
given me by Mr. Beattie, and I was personally acquainted with Doctor 
Thomson, who confirmed Mr. Beattie’s statements as to the conditions 
and circumstances under which they were taken. Here we have a 
thorough scientific investigation undertaken by two well-trained ex- 
perts, with no possibility of their being imposed upon; and they de- 
monstrate the fact that phantasmal figures and luminosities, quite in- 
visible to ordinary observers, can yet reflect or emit actinic rays so as 
to impress their forms and changes of form upon an ordinary photo- 
graphic plate. An additional proof of this extraordinary phenomenon 
is, that frequently, and in the later experiments always, the medium 
spontaneously described what he saw, and the picture taken at that 
moment always exhibited the same kind of figure. In one of the pic- 
tures the medium is shown among the sitters gazing intently and point- 
ing with his hand. While doing so he exclaimed: “ What a bright 
light up there! Can you not see it?” And the picture shows the 
bright light in the place to which his gaze and pointing hand are 
directed. 

Very important, as confirming these results, are the experiments of 
the late Mr. Thomas Slater, the optician (of Euston Road, London), 
who obtained second figures on his plates when only his own family 
were present, and in one case when he was perfectly alone; of Mr. 
R. Williams, M. A., of Haywards Heath; of Mr. Traill Taylor, the 
editor of the “ British Journal of Photography ;” and of many other 
professional or amateur photographers, who all agree that, with every- 
thing under their own control, phantasmal figures, besides those of the 
sitter, appeared on the plates without any apparent or conceivable me- 
chanical or chemical cause. 

In the cases hitherto given the phantasms or figures photographed 
have been invisible to all present except the mediums, and sometimes 


1 A brief account of these experiments from notes furnished by Mr. 
Beattie and confirmed by Doctor Thomson, is given in the present writer’s 
Miracles and Modern Spiritualism, p. 193. Mr. Beattie published his own 
account in the Spiritual Magazine, September, 1872, January, 1873, and in 
the British Journal of Photography of the same period. 
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even to them ; but we have also examples of the photographing of a 
visible form, or apparition, occurring in the presence of a medium. A 
very successful photograph of a spirit form which appeared under 
strict test conditions, with Miss Cook as the medium, was taken by 
Mr. Harrison, then editor of the “ Spiritualist” newspaper. An en- 
graving from this photograph appears as a frontispiece to Epes Sar- 
gent’s “* Proof Palpable of Immortality,” with an account of the con- 
ditions under which it was taken signed by the five persons present. 
Later on, Mr. Crookes obtained numerous photographs (more than 
forty in all) in his own laboratory, with the same medium; and had 
every opportunity of ascertaining that the phantom, which appeared 
and disappeared under conditions which rendered doubt impossible, was 
no human being, and was very different in all physical characteristics 
from the medium.? 

This long series of photographic experiments and tests, of which the 
briefest abstract only has been given, has been hitherto not even 
alluded to by the investigators of the Society for Psychical Research. 
But they cannot much longer continue to ignore it, because they have 
entered on the task of collecting the whole of the evidence for psychi- 
cal phenomena, and of fairly estimating the weight of each of the 
groups under which that evidence falls. 

Now I submit that this photographic evidence is superior in quality 
to any that they have hitherto collected, for two reasons. In the first 
place, it is experimental evidence, and experiment is rarely possible in 
the higher psychical phenomena ; in the second place, it is the evidence 
of experts, in an operation the whole details of which are perfectly 
familiar to them. And, I further submit, this evidence can no longer 
be ignored because it is evidence that goes to the very root of the 
whole inquiry and affords the most complete and crucial test in the 
problem of subjectivity or objectivity of apparitions. 


Professor Crookes, and many others, have published within a 
few years similar testimony. If this evidence is accepted, the 
bearing of it on Professor Keim’s theory of the resurrection 
needs no comment. Without accepting this testimony myself, 
I am only asking you to notice the unanimity with which im- 


1 An account of these experiments, and of those which preceded them, is 
given in a small volume entitled, Researches in the Phenomena of Spiritual- 
ism, by William Crookes, F. R. S., London, 1874 ; and they are summarized 
in Epes Sargent’s Proof Palpable of Immortality, pp. 100-110. 
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portant witnesses agree in giving it, and how much that un- 
questionable fact signifies. 


Wa. 

In a letter to Keshub Chunder Sen, Prof. Max Miiller says, 
that “‘ there are two doctrines which give Christians some diffi- 
culty: Christ’s miraculous birth and Christ’s miraculous death. 
But to you with your position in Asiatic philosophy, these mira- 
cles ought not to be in the least perplexing. You know that 
there are means of approaching the subject that will remove 
your objections to those miracles.” Keshub Chunder Sen was 
inclined to adopt this view which I am discussing, that the res. 
urrection was a spiritual reappearance of our Lord. “ Did St. 
Paul,’ Prof. Max Miiller asks, “really mean that unless 
Christ’s body had been carried through the clouds, his faith in 
Christ would be in vain? It would be fearful to think so. St. 
Paul did not even say ‘If Christ is not raised, the dead rise 
not,’ but ‘If the dead rise not, then is not Christ raised.’ Of 
this I am perfectly certain, that if you had said to Dean Stan- 
ley,‘ Am I a Christian if I believe only in the spiritual resurree- 
tion of Christ?’ he would have said ‘ Yes, and all the more, if 
you do not believe that his body was taken up to the clouds.’ ” 
A letter from a distinguished English gentleman which I now 
hold in my hand asserts that this extract greatly misrepresents 
the position of Dean Stanley. 

This doctrine of the spiritual character of the resurrection 
has much influence among rationalists in England and even in 
India, up to this hour. Here I take up the very last number 
of the “ Contemporary Review” of February, 1891, and I find 
this view defended in an article by Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, of 
England, on “ The Realities of Christianity.” According to 
the record in the Gospels, there were saints that were raised 
from the dead. Professor Abbott asks if, on any just theory 
of the resurrection, these saints are to be considered divine 
because they were raised; if Lazarus, for instance, was to be 
considered divine because he was raised. That is a sophistical 
question, because we are to consider in connection with the 
resurrection of Christ, his whole character, the nature of his 
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teaching, the prediction of his Messianic mission, all that the 
ages before Him had done to point to Him, all that the ages 
since have done to point back to Him. The resurrection of 
Christ differs utterly from any other resurrection mentioned in 
the Scriptures. 

The subtlest forms of rationalism in our time, such as those 
defended by Professor Keim, Professor Max Miiller, and Pro- 
fessor Abbott, are not dangerous if we make good use of their 
concessions. We should answer their vagaries as the apostles 
and as our Lord himself answered similar speculations. Our 
Lord provided for all these doubts. ‘ Handle me and see. A 
spirit hath not flesh and bones as I have.” Thomas said, “ Un- 
less I put my hand into the print of the nails, I will not be- 
lieve.” What response was made to this demand for evidence ? 
He whose glory the heaven of heavens cannot contain, but who 
also girded himself and washed his disciples’ feet ; He who “ in 
the beginning was with God and was God,” yet who “ had not 
where to lay his head,” He said, “ Reach hither thine hand and 
put it into my side, and be not faithless but believing.” 

If infidelity grants what I have shown you it does now con- 
cede, and if the Gospels after eighteen hundred years stand as 
impregnable rocks in the field of current criticism; if this is the 
only explanation that science can give, that apparitions of our 
glorified Lord appeared, we have a right to stand on the record 
of the Gospels and maintain, with the most unshaken confi- 
dence, that Christ rose from the dead. [ Applause. ] 


VII. 

In presence of facts so momentous I dare not trust myself to 
speak wholly as my heart prompts. But Pentecost, — what was 
it to the disciples who had been promised the special gift of the 
Holy Spirit by Him who had been attested as divine by the 
resurrection? The apostles waited, according to his direction, 
for power from on high. Finally the day of Pentecost came, 
and Peter, standing up, said: “ Ye men of Israel, hear these 
words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you, 
by miracles and wonders and signs, which God did by Him in 
the midst of you, as ye yourselves also know. . . . having re- 
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ceived of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, He hath 
shed forth this, which ye now see and hear. . . . Therefore let 
all the house of Israel know assuredly that God hath made that 
same Jesus whom ye have crucified both Lord and Christ. Now 
when they heard this, they were pricked in their heart.” 

Will you meditate on the colossal force of this “ therefore ” 
in Peter’s first defense of Christianity? Here were ages dur- 
ing which it had been predicted that a chosen man should be- 
come a chosen family, that chosen family a chosen nation, that 
chosen nation give birth to a chosen religious leader who should 
found a chosen church to fill the earth. It is difficult to discuss 
the question of prophecy in detail and to lay down upon a map 
all the rills of the mighty rivers that are gathered age after age 
into the stream of Messianic prediction. But to look on the 
great map and to see the larger outlines there represented is 
not difficult, and it is the outlines that convince us. The chief 
outlines of prophecy are perfectly legible even to half-educated 
men. He who runs may read them. These prophecies had 
been fulfilled in our Lord, and the resurrection had occurred 
according to Christ’s own prophecy. Repeatedly He had 
prophesied his death and his resurrection on the third day. 
But he had promised also the Holy Spirit, a very special gift 
that should appear soon after He left the earth. There had 
been sporadic gifts of the Holy Spirit. Prophets had had the 
Spirit. Many saints of God had had it in a general and even 
in a special way; but it had not been poured out on communi- 
ties, it had not appeared in miraculous style in the synagogues. 
It was promised that it should so appear. ‘ Now when Pente- 
cost was fully come, suddenly a sound as of a mighty rushing 
wind filled all the house where the apostles were sitting, and 
cloven tongues, as of fire, sat upon each of them.” I believe 
most solemnly that Peter’s “therefore ”’ has in it absolutely un- 
impeachable force. It is based on the fulfillment of our Lord’s 
prophecy concerning the gift of the Spirit. And that this Spirit 
was his Spirit was a fair, cool, scientific inference from all that 
went before. 

We do know that God is within the soul. When we accept 
God as both Saviour and Lord, we have a feeling which is 
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the witness of the Holy Ghost, that we are accepted and that 
we are at peace with God. But if we are to prove that this 
Spirit which is within us is the Spirit of the man Jesus Christ, 
who is also God, we must go back to Peter’s “ therefore’ and 
connect the gift of the Holy Spirit with the promise of the 
Spirit by our Lord and Master. We must not take a narrow 
view of biblical truth. The way in which he was attested by 
miracle and prophecy, the definiteness with which his prophe- 
cies of the gift of the Holy Spirit were fulfilled, prove that 
Pentecost was his. And everything like Pentecost since is his. 
We make this large assertion concerning the latest Pentecost on 
the same evidence on which Peter made it concerning the earli- 
est. Peter did not say, “I know within myself, by intuition, 
that this gift is that of our ascended Lord.” Peter recited the 
prophecies. Peter referred to the promise of the Holy Ghost 
which had been given. Peter made his audience look back on 
ages which had witnessed, before Christ, prophecies of Him and 
on accumulated religious development pointing forward to Him. 
On the basis of all that history he founded his “ therefore.” 
Now I advise you to be as cautious as Peter was, and as bold. 
If you are so, the infidels cannot charge you with exaggerating 
the evidence to be drawn from your personal experience. Infi- 
dels ridicule as mere pectoralism, the claim of some people that 
they know from inner evidence that the resurrection occurred, 
and from inner evidence, that Christ was divine. You may 
know, from inner evidence, that you have yielded to God ut- 
terly, gladly, irreversibly, and that the witness of peace has 
come to you. But if you are to know that the Holy Spirit 
within you is the Holy Spirit that came from our ascended 
Lord, you must base your conviction as the apostles based theirs 
on the ranges of fact recorded in the Gospels and the Old 
Testament prophecies, and stand on Peter’s “therefore” at Pen- 
tecost, as well as on the subjective and personal witness of peace 
in your own souls. You will have, then, the justification that 
Peter had for his religious faith, for his caution, and for his 
courage. 
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VIII. 

Allow me now to summarize in a series the propositions 
which I have illustrated : — 

1. No natural explanation of the resurrection has been given 
yet after eighteen centuries of discussion. 

2. The concessions of unbelief as to the fact of the resur- 
rection grow broader as investigation progresses. 

3. De Wette, who was called the Universal Doubter, and 
was the leader of the rationalism of Europe in his day, taught 
in 1849, that although a mystery which cannot be dissipated 
rests on the way and manner of the resurrection of Christ, the 
fact itself can no more be brought into doubt by honest his- 
torical evidence than can the assassination of Cesar. This is 
the passage over which Neander, the church historian, shed 
tears when he read it. 

4, There has recently been made by Professor Keim and 
others in the name of the most advanced rationalistic criticism, 
an attempt to explain the resurrection of Christ on the theory, 
not of subjective visions, originating in the heated imagination 
and religious emotion of the bereaved disciples, but on that of 
superinduced visions, really originated by Christ himself as a 
spirit acting from another world upon the minds of his disci- 
ples. 

5. This theory accords with the most recent scientific theories 
of telepathy, that is, of the unmediated influence of one human 
mind upon another at a distance, and it has become one of the 
subtlest forms of rationalism. 

6. But this theory of the telepathic influence of the disem- 
bodied Christ involves a broad concession, for it admits the in- 
fluence of Christ shed upon his disciples from another life, and 
producing what seemed to the disciples to be objectively real 
appearances of himself, and which were, indeed, really objective 
in origin. As Professor Edersheim says: “ From this position 
there is but a very small step to the teaching of the church. 
At any rate, the greatest of the negative critics has, by the ad- 
mission of his inability to explain the resurrection in a nat- 
ural manner, given the fullest confirmation to the fundamental 
article of our true faith.” (Edersheim, “ Life of Christ,” ii. 


626, note.) 
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7. Professors Wallace and Crookes, men of high positions in 
the world of science, now affirm in the name of exact research 
that apparitions can be and have been photographed. 

8. If so, these apparitions of Christ recorded in the Gospels, 
and which are admitted to have had an objective origin, were 
themselves also in all proWability really objective. 

9. The record of the Gospels as to the resurrection is, there- 
fore, wholly credible as it stands, even from the point of view 
of modern philosophy. 

10. So, too, is the scriptural doctrine of the Holy Spirit as 
resulting from the personal influence of the ascended Christ. 
The work of the Holy Spirit, proceeding from the Father 
through the Son, illustrates the divine telepathy on the scale of 
omnipresence.! Thus the holiest Scripture and the profoundest 
science agree at points of the most colossal importance and in- 
terest. 

In the name, therefore, of the Self-Revelation of God in the 
holy of holies of history and science, let us reaffirm, face to face 
with the amazing concessions of rationalism, the full Scriptural 
record and doctrine concerning the Resurrection and the Holy 

1 “There may be an exquisite spiritual telepathy in circles ever widening, em- 
bracing other orders of being, touching even the Highest.’ — Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. See Eclectic Magazine, September, 1891, p. 334. 

“The London Society for Psychical Research was founded in 1882, under the 
presidency of Prof. H. Sidgwick, of Cambridge, ‘for the purpose of making an 
organized attempt to investigate that large group of debatable phenomena desig- 
nated by such terms as mesmeric, psychical, and spiritualistic.’ The main work 
of the society has hitherto been the examination of telepathy — viz., the affection 
of one mind by another, otherwise than through the recognized organs of sense. 
Such communication may be established voluntarily for the purposes of experi- 
ment, and also appears to take place spontaneously between absent persons on 
occasions of special excitement, and particularly at the moment of death. Reports 
of a number of varied and careful experiments in induced telepathic communica- 
tions are published in the ‘ Proceedings,’ and a large collection of spontaneous 
cases has been published in a book entitled Phantasms of the Living. The society 
has also taken a prominent part in the recent investigations of hypnotism ; and has 
done eritical work in examining and exposing the alleged marvels of so-called 
theosophy. The society has about 650 members and associates,’’? many of whom 
are of great eminence in scientific and literary circles. ‘“ An allied society has re- 
cently been established in the United States. The Honorable Secretaries of the 
London society are Messrs. F. W. H. Myers and F. Podmore. Offices and library, 
19 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, London, W. C.’’ — Hazell’s Annual, London, 1891, 
p. S04. 
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Spirit. Since God hath age after age poured out on those who 
have yielded to Christ this same Spirit that was poured out on 
his disciples ; since age after age the Gospel has had the divine 
witness in its fruits; since all the gates of hell thus far have not 
been able to prevail against it; since the entire range of history, 
before Christ and after Christ, points to Him; and since this 
Gospel fits the deepest wants of man, — deliverance from the 
love of sin and the guilt of it, —let us be certain that every 
touch of the Holy Ghost is a touch of the personal Spirit of our 
ascended Lord. I maintain only the Scriptural truth which 
first of all Paul taught to his disciples, that our Lord rose 
from the dead according to the Scriptures ; that He poured out 
the Holy Spirit according to his own promise; that God is one, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and of a single substance; and 
that, therefore, wherever we touch the Holy Spirit we touch the 
personal Spirit of our ascended Lord. I do most solemnly 
believe that wherever and whenever the Holy Spirit touches 
human beings, the essential Christ touches them as really as the 
historic Christ touched his disciples when He breathed upon 
them and said, “ Receive ye the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 
[ Applause. ] 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


SPEECHES, LECTURES, AND LETTERS. By WENDELL PHILLIPS. Second 
Series. Lee & Shephard, Boston. 1891. 12mo, pp. 476. 


This book is a mass of pure gold with a certain vexatious alloy that the 
author would have purged out of it had it been subjected to his refiner’s 
fire. It is usually not a kindness to a public speaker to perpetuate the 
memory of unrevised newspaper reports of his productions. Mr. Phillips 
was as fastidious as felicitous in extemporaneous speech, but he was never 
weary of revising even the best stenographic records of his orations. There 
are several addresses in this volume which he would no doubt have been 
sorry to see in their present form, and would have made much better by 
revision. We have, however, one volume of Mr. Phillips’s speeches revised 
by himself, and the contrast of it with this unrevised volume will always 
hereafter be instructive. 

It must be confessed that Mr. Phillips exhibited occasionally a passion 
for paradox. This new volume illustrates this tendency in its unrevised 
audacity. ‘ Viewed broadly,” says Mr. Phillips, “and noting the distinctive 
nature of Christianity, when Voltaire thundered across Europe in defense 
of Calais struggling for rational religion, he was nearer to the heart of 
Christ than Jeremy Taylor when he wrote his eloquent and most religious 
essay : ‘Holy Living and Dying’ ” (p. 285). “I do not believe,” he says 
again, “that out of the New Testament you can by any torture of ingenuity 
make a creed” (p. 279). “The pulpit is merely an appendage to the fac- 
tory” (p. 267). “I would never join one of those petty despotisms which 
usurp in our day the name of a Christian Church. I would never put my 
neck into that yoke of ignorance and superstition led by a Yankee Pope, 
and give my good name as a football for their spleen and bigotry. That 
lesson I learned of my father long before boyhood ceased” (p. 255). “I 
stand, if with one exception then only one, in the only Christian Church in 
the city ” (p. 249). “I honor nihilism since it redeems human nature from 
the suspicion of being utterly vile, made up only of heartless oppressors and 
contented slaves. . . . In such a land as Russia, dynamite and the dagger 
are the necessary and proper substitutes for Faneuil Hall and the ‘ Daily 
Advertiser’” (pp. 357-359). “ The French Revolution was the greatest, the 
most unmixed, the most unstained, and wholly perfect blessing Europe has 
had in modern times, unless we may possibly except the Reformation and 
the invention of printing ” (p. 334). 

Some of these extravagancies of statement are from the unrevised and 
some from the revised orations in this new volume, and it may well be 
doubted whether they would have appeared wholly unmodified if Mr. 
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Phillips himself had edited his own productions. Those who have heard him 
often, however, must admit that his passion for paradox and the necessity 
of fixing the attention of unsympathetic audiences often led him to offend 
grievously the sense of historic justice and the ethical sobriety even of en- 
lightened listeners. Mr. Phillips’s friends were accustomed to receive with 
more than one grain of allowance these startling deliverances which he well 
knew to be both unwelcome and paradoxical. 

Two of the best lectures in this volume were written out by Mr. Phillips 
previous to delivery : the trenchant and most timely review of Chancellor 
Crosby’s “ Calm View of Temperance ” in the Monday Lecture Course for 
1881, and “The Scholar in a Republic,” delivered at the Centennial anniver- 
sary of the Phi Beta Kappa, of Harvard College, June 30,1881. This latter 
address was delivered as if extemporaneously, but is known to have been in 
print in the office of a leading Boston newspaper before it was heard at 
Cambridge. 

The style of these written productions is by no means superior to that of 
the unwritten. In fact, we think it less well adapted to hold the attention 
of a miscellaneous audience. Mr. Phillips’s unwritten style, caught by a 
competent stenographer like Mr. Yerrington, and then revised by himself, 
as in the first volume of his “ Speeches and Lectures,” is an almost perfect 
model for its purposes, and has often been recognized as such by the most 
competent critics on both sides of the Atlantic. 

This new volume is rich in illustrations of the variety of reforms cham- 
pioned by Mr. Phillips. It is particularly copious on Woman’s Rights and 
Duties, the Eight-Hour Movement, the Chinese, the Labor Question, the 
Temperance Reform, and the Bible and the Church. It contains the best 
report that has been preserved of his lecture on “ The Lost Arts,” and that on 
* Daniel O’Connell,” together with his tributes to Theodore Parker, Abraham 
Lincoln, William Lloyd Garrison, and Harriet Martineau. One of the most 
perfect of the speeches in both substance and form is entitled: “The Puri- 
tan Principle and John Brown.” Of course the anti-slavery movement has 
here abundant illustration, although less than in the earlier volume. 

Some of Mr. Phillips’s epigrams contained in this book are fit to be watch- 
words of reform in every age. We cite only a very few, although they are 
scattered over nearly every page : — 

“The miracles that Christ wrought are nothing to the miracle He was. 
I cannot be so credulous as to believe that any mere man invented Chris- 
tianity. From Confucius to Cicero there is light enough, but no heat” 
(pp. 283, 284). 

“The level of a man’s spiritual life and the spiritual life of an age is ex- 
actly this: its ideal of woman. The black woman in the South holds in 
her hands to-day the social reconstruction of half the Union. Christianity 
is the only religion that ever accorded to woman her true place in the 
providence of God” (p. 282). 

“The Lyceum is Jesus of Nazareth casting out its devil ” (p 268). “ Rate 
of wages really depends on what the workman thinks will buy him the neces- 
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sities of life. Cheap productions are an unmixed good ; cheap labor is an 
unmitigated evil” (p. 148, ¢. 150). “ A half truth often does as much harm 
as a whole lie ” (p. 259). “'There may be mummies hidden in the churches, 
but they will never be crucified” (p. 289). “ You should make these streets 
safe for immortal souls to grow up in”’ (p. 290). “ You cannot be as good 
as your fathers unless you are better ” (p. 228). 

Mr. Theodore C. Pease, of Boston, who edits this volume and prefaces it 
with a graceful sonnet of his own, promises us a biography of Mr. Phillips. 
This will form a third volume, and will be illustrated by a series of speeches 
and selections not included in either of the books already issued. We 
earnestly hope that a full collection of Mr. Phillips’s letters may appear in 
connection with this biographical work ; also at least six or eight portraits 
of the orator at different ages and from different points of view. The best 
of his photographie likenesses have never been engraved, and several of 
them are required to do anything like justice to the face or form, either in 
middle life or in advanced years. 


Monk AND KniGut: An Historical Study in Fiction. By Frank W. 
GunsauLus. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 1891. 2 vols., 12mo, pp. 
365 and 342. 

This is a brilliant and powerful historical novel. It is remarkable for its 
strategic delineation of causes and effects in the period of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation ; for its somewhat intricate and yet clear and alluring 
plot ; for its variety of scenes and characters ; for its vivid pictures of cus- 


toms and scenery ; for it? inspiring sympathy with the theology of the 
Reformation ; and for its epigrammatic, luminous, and graceful style. 
The book is the production of a man yet young, but already well-known to 
the nation as a preacher and pastor of extraordinary success and rapidly 
growing influence in Chicago. The volume is a surprise to its author’s 
friends, as it was naturally supposed that the overworked preacher in a 
great city would have too little time to produce elaborate volumes of this 
kind. But Dr. Gunsaulus is a lecturer as well as a preacher, and several of 
his favorite and most successful topics turn on the history of the Reforma- 
tion and Renaissance. Our judgment is that no historical lectures now 
given in the general field are superior to his on Savonarola, John Hampden, 
and Oliver Cromwell. It is evident that he has been very much influenced 
in style by a study of Wendell Phillips and Dr. R. S. Storrs; and it is 
everywhere clear, also, that he was himself born with high oratorical and 
literary talent. Although his birthplace was Ohio, his father was of Spanish 
descent. The family name is Gonzales. Among his ancestors was one who 
wrote in defense of Protestantism in Spain, and lost both of his thumbs in 
the tortures of the Inquisition. It is not remarkable, therefore, that the 
topic of the Reformation has a strong hold upon the imagination and heart 
of the author of these volumes. He gives a clear inside view of the rela- 
tions of Germany, Switzerland, France, England, and Italy to the whole 
series of the currents and countercurrents of the Reformation. The scenes 
VOL. VIII. — NO. 46. 20 
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of the chapters are now in the Alps, and now in the Court of France, 
and then in England or in Germany ; and in each case, equally vivid and 
realistic. The work, in our judgment, is not overloaded with history, al- 
though likely to be criticised for being so by readers not accustomed to his- 
torical study. The style is sometimes perhaps too ornate, but never seeks 
splendor of language at the expense of weight of matter. Although the 
author evidently has large sympathy with the orthodox forms of advanced 
theological thought of the very latest dates, he is yet full of the spirit of the 
Reformation, and has everywhere adequate reverence for the Renaissance. 
On the whole we must say that we have never read any American work on 
the religious, political, educational, and social aspects of the sixteenth cen- 
tury as comprehensive, incisive, and spiritually remunerative as this. 


Conpuct as A Fine Art: The Laws of Daily Conduct. By Nicnoras 
ParnE GILMAN. Character Building. By Epwarp Payson JAcksoNn. 
Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 12mo, pp. 230. 


The best text-book on morals that can be put into the hands of the young 
is incontestably that incomparable New Testament literature which has 
transformed the religious, the social, and even the political life of the world. 
We would have the Holy Scriptures read in the schools without any secta- 
rian comment, and we are far from admitting that the Bible without notes 
is a sectarian book. It is a crime against the children to deprive them of 
the Bible in the schools. We are doubtful of the success of any attempt to 
teach conduct as merely a fine art, or to inculeate morals without religion. 
Nevertheless, we notice Mr. Gilman’s and Mr. Jackson’s prize essays as the 
best American attempt yet made to achieve this impracticable result. The 
book in which these papers appear side by side somewhat lacks unity of 
structure, but they divided between them the price of one thousand dollars 
recently offered by a Philadelphia firm. From one author the teacher is 
expected to learn chiefly what to say about morals in the schoolroom, and 
from the other how to say it. 





VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


REFORM OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS. 


Unt the liquor traffic is made an outlaw, there will be discovered, as we 
believe, no effective cure for the vast mischief of municipal misrule. We 
regret that this topic finds no discussion in the Hon. Seth Low’s able article 
in the September “Century,” but his suggestions on other points are of 
great practical value. 


The organization of the city on the executive side ought to 
proceed on parallel lines to those which prevail in other success- 
ful business organizations. The two principles bearing on this 
question which appear to be sustained by human experience are 
these: first, that responsibility must go with power; second, 
that for executive work one man is better than three men or 
any larger number. The second principle is merely a detail of 


the first. The reason why one man is more efficient in execu- 
tive work than a larger body is that the one man can be held 
entirely responsible, while as to a larger number responsibility 
cannot be fixed. It is a curious and instructive fact that in the 
largest cities of the country the original charters have been in 
this respect the most radically changed. At first the effort was 
made to govern these cities through representative bodies to 
which were given great powers, while the mayor was made little 
more than a figurehead. With the passage of time the mayor 
has become an officer of very great power, while the process 
which has already been described has stripped the representa- 
tive body of its most important functions. The power of ap- 
pointment lodged in the mayor was everywhere subject until 
recent years to confirmation by the common council. Theoreti- 
cally such a check might have been expected to produce good 
results ; practically, it has developed, very generally, if not 
everywhere, either dead-locks or deals; that is to say, the con- 
firming power has either obstructed public business or it has 
demanded a share at least in the right of nomination. The 
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result has been a loss of responsibility on both sides, the mayor 
claiming that he nominates the best men who can be confirmed, 
and the confirming body on the other hand claiming that they 
could confirm no better officials because none others were nomi- 
nated. In the presence of this experience, pretty uniformly 
developed, the city of Brooklyn and some other eities have given 
to the mayor the absolute power of appointment. With this 
power ought also to go the power of removal. Certainly these 
are great powers, but if they are bestowed under such condi- 
tions as to maintain side by side with the power a correspond- 
ing responsibility, the result is believed to be safer than the 
situation that preceded it. For another strangely significant 
fact has been characteristic to a greater or less extent of every 
large city. Through the operation of party machinery one man 
from time to time has become so dominant in the councils of 
the majority party as really to be not merely the dictator of 
nominations but actually the controller of city officials. Asa 
consequence there has been often seen in our cities the singular 
spectacle for democratic communities of one man entirely irre- 
sponsible to the citizens becoming in fact complete master of 
the city officials. In more cities than one the people have come 
to feel, in the presence of this persistent fact, that if under 
popular suffrage a single man must needs exercise so great 
power, that man had better be the mayor of the city and re- 
sponsible to the people than some one entirely out of their 
reach. It may be claimed that even under this system the 
mayor may suffer himself to be guided in all important matters 
by the party autocrat. This is true; but in that case the re- 
sponsibility of the mayor for such a failure to realize what is 
becoming cannot be shaken off upon somebody else, and through 
the mayor the autocrat can be dethroned. _The mayor, under 
this system, is responsible for the administrative side of the 
city government. But it is important to the successful applica- 
tion of this principle that it should be followed logically to its 
conclusion. In New York city the mayor is given the absolute 
power of appointment, but the officials he appoints serve for 
terms longer than his own. Such a system gives power with- 
out responsibility, and through its incompleteness is open to 
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just and severe criticism. In Brooklyn, on the other hand, the 
mayor appoints absolutely all the executive officers of the city 
for a term coterminous with his own. As a consequence, every 
incoming mayor has an opportunity to make a city government 
in sympathy with himself, for which he not only may be asked 
to be responsible, but for which he must be responsible. This 
situation achieves another result of the utmost consequence to 
successful administration ; it compels the city government to be 
operated as a unit. 

This system also places the city government under the con- 
trol of the people to an extent not otherwise attainable. Under 
such a charter, when the mayor is to be elected, the people un- 
derstand that they are determining the whole character of their 
city government. The incoming mayor has an opportunity to 
make the city government, on its administrative side, com- 
pletely in harmony with himself. Under the usual system the 
people may elect a mayor, and yet succeed in accomplishing 
very little besides changing the incumbent of the mayor’s chair. 


HONESTY IN EXPENDITURE. 


One great problem before every city is to secure a dollar’s 
worth for every dollar that is spent. To this end the system of 
giving large power to the executive, under conditions which 
compel him to accept corresponding responsibility, is an im- 
mense step forward on the line of correct organization. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that the community at large 
is responsible for some of the evils which betray themselves in 
city government. So long as the city chooses its officials on 
party lines, it must expect to have officials with whom the in- 
terest of the party is first and the welfare of the city second. 
It is not reasonable to suppose that men who, as candidates, 
have found the citizens themselves completely indifferent to the 
city, but warmly interested in party success, can, as officials, 
successfully adopt and act upon precisely the opposite view. 
The best city government is not to be had until in the minds of 
all officials the city is the first thought. The spoils system, as 
applied to the administration of the city, is fatal to any high 
degree of efficiency. It is frequently said that the police force 
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and the fire force in the city of New York are notable for their 
efficiency ; certainly they have never failed the public in an 
emergency. It is worth while noting that in those two forces 
the tenure of place is secure. No man can be removed from 
the police force or from the fire foree except upon charges and 
conviction on trial. It is pitiful to witness efficient clerks dis- 
charged from the service of the city because of their opinions. 
The spoils system is merciless. Not only clerks, but office-boys 
—all places that carry salaries — are considered fair game for 
the victors at the election. In pretty much every department 
some one man will be kept whose training is essential to the 
performance of any sort of work by the department. But ex- 
cept for some such reason as this, no one is spared ; not even 
the sick and the feeble and the destitute escape the conse- 
quences of this system. Nurses and physicians and matrons, 
storekeepers, and every one else hold their places not by reason 
of efficient service rendered to the city but by the chance of 
being on the winning side at the election, and it may even be 
added, on the further chance of being in with the dominant 
faction of the successful party. It is not reasonable to expect 
more than passable results in a business conducted under a 
system like this. Our people must be willing to accept longer 
tenure of office for subordinates, and security of position in 
return for faithful discharge of duty, before employees of the 
city will look upon the city government as an object of regard, 
entitled to their willing and best service. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


There are many in these days who think that the range of 
municipal action could be beneficially extended ; who believe 
that a bad tenement-house system deserves the consideration of 
the municipal authorities ; that many evils connected with this 
system, and many other abuses, can be removed only by the 
agency of municipal authority. In every direction the oppor- 
tunity for a city to benefit its citizens by a government able to 
command complete popular confidence is beyond description. 
All who so think, and all who believe that a city government 
unworthy of trust is a demoralizing influence in the commu- 
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nity, ought to join hands in demanding the abolition of the spoils 
system in its application to the inferior places in the city de- 
partments. The heads of departments, and, if they wish it, their 
deputies, might reasonably change with the change of mayor ; 
but changes carried below that point are certain to do harm 
unless they are changes made for cause. The day may even 
come when successful administrators at the head of a depart- 
ment will be rewarded by reappointment at the hands of a new 
mayor; but whether that day should come or not, the political 
evils of the system would be reduced to small proportions if the 
effects of victory were to be shown only in changes in positions 
such as these. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ABILITY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


WE are by no means satisfied with the use of the latest and largest Bio- 
graphical Dictionaries as a basis for an estimate of the distribution of 
ability either in England or the United States. Such an authority is bet- 
ter evidence of the distribution of notoriety than of that of ability. But in 
“The Nineteenth Century ” in England and in the September “Century” 
in America, this basis has been used with interesting results. The caleula- 
tions made by Mr. Lodge, who used “ Appleton’s Encyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Biography,” in six volumes, and classified and tabulated the 14,243 
names they contain, have at least great suggestiveness, and we gladly make 
the most important of them a part of our record of vital points of expert 
opinion. 


By the table showing the distribution according to States it 
will be seen, as might be expected, that the oldest communities 
with the largest white population have been most prolific in 
ability of all kinds. At the same time this rule is by no means 
absolute in its application. In Virginia, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut, the percentage of ability in proportion to the total 
white population is higher than in the two other leading States, 
New York and Pennsylvania. In proportion to its population, 
Connecticut leads every other State in the total amount of 
ability. In the matter of groups, not only the absolute amount 
of ability but the percentage in proportion to population is 
higher in the New England and Middle States than in those of 
the South and West, outside Maryland and Virginia. 

Even more interesting than the percentages shown by the 
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totals is the distribution by occupation. There are eighteen 
departments enumerated in which distinction has been achieved. 
New York leads in eight: soldiers, lawyers, artists, navy, busi- 
ness, engineers, architects, and actors. Massachusetts leads in 
eight also: clergy, physicians, literature, science, educators, 
philanthropy, inventors, and musicians; while Virginia leads in 
the remaining two: statesmen and pioneers. 

This table also shows that the production of ability has been 
remarkably concentrated, and has been confined, on the whole, 
to comparatively few States. A few comparisons will prove 
this. Two States, Massachusetts and New York, have fur- 
nished more than a third of the ability of the entire country. 
Three, Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania, have sup- 
plied almost exactly one half, and five, Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Virginia, have produced 
two thirds of the total amount. In the arrangement by groups, 
we find that the New England group and that formed of the 
four Middle States must each be credited with more than a 
third of all the ability produced. The six New England and 
the four Middle States furnish together almost exactly three 
quarters of the ability of the country. If Virginia be omitted, 
it also appears that Massachusetts alone has furnished a little 
more and New York alone a trifle less ability than all the 
Southern and Western States together, — that is, than twenty 
States and the District of Columbia. In the Western States 
the wide difference which exists is owing, of course, in large 
measure to their very recent settlement, for which proper allow- 
ance must be made,in drawing any deductions from the figures 
given in the tables. 

Among the new States settled and admitted to the Union 
since the adoption of the Constitution, some interesting results 
may also be obtained. I do not include Maine in this division, 
because Maine, although a new State, is one of the oldest settle- 
ments. Excluding Maine, then, we find that Ohio has a long 
lead over all the other new States, including Kentucky, which 
was settled about the same time, and Louisiana, which was set- 
tled many years before. This striking fact in regard to Ohio 
can be due only to the character of the original settlement. 
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If we turn now from the distribution by totals and examine 
that by professions, we find that while the Southern and South- 
western States, including Virginia and Maryland, are com- 
paratively strong in statesmen, soldiers, and pioneers, and in a 
less degree in lawyers, they are weak in all other classes. The 
ability of the South, less in amount than of the New England 
and Middle States, was confined to three or four departments. 
In other words, there was in the South but little variety of in- 
tellectual activity. In the Middle States and New England 
ability sought every channel for expression, and was displayed in 
various ways. All the States in not very widely varying pro- 
portions produced statesmen, soldiers, lawyers, pioneers, and 
clergymen, and the seaboard States naval officers. But almost 
all the literature, art, science, business, philanthropy, and music ; 
almost all the physicians, educators, inventors, engineers, archi- 
tects, and actors were produced by the Middle and New Eng- 
land States. This is a most significant fact. It shows a wide 
difference between the two civilizations, that of the New Eng- 
land and Middle States on the one side and that of the South- 
ern States on the other; for the surest tests of civilization in 
any community are the amount of ability produced and the 
variety of directions in which that ability has been displayed. 
The thirteen original States were with one or two variations 
settled, and they were all controlled, by men of the same race- 
stocks and of like traditions. The cause of the wide difference 
in amount and variety of ability shown by these tables is a fresh 
proof, if proof were needed, of the pernicious results of slavery 
upon even the finest races. There never was a more complete 
or a worse delusion than the one once so sedulously cultivated, 
that in this age of the world aristocracy in the best and truest 
sense and a high civilization could be compatible with slavery. 
No finer people ever existed than those who settled and built 
up our Southern States; but when slavery became, in the course 
of the world’s progress, and in a free country, nothing less than 
a hideous anomaly, it warped the community in which it flour- 
ished, limited the range of intellectual activity, dwarfed ability, 
and retarded terribly the advance of civilization. It is wonder- 
ful that the people who labored beneath the burden of a slave 
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system achieved as much as they did, and the mass of ability 
which they produced under such adverse conditions is a striking 
proof of the strength of the race. The effects of slavery are 
painfully apparent in these tables, and only time will enable the 
people who suffered by the evil system to recover from them. 
If we narrow the examination of the tables to special profes- 
sions we can get in that direction also many interesting results. 
It is possible to point out only a few of them here. In litera- 
ture Massachusetts has a long lead over any other State, and 
together with New York and Pennsylvania has furnished more 
than half of all the writers produced in the United States. 
New York, as might be expected from her large population, is 
ahead in soldiers and, what was less to be anticipated, in naval 
officers also. Of the total of 1,892 soldiers, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Virginia, and Pennsylvania furnished the country 
with 1,047. Ohio, however, in proportion to the total amount 
of ability, shows among the larger States one of the highest 
percentages in soldiers, and is far ahead of all those nearest it 
in total numbers. Virginia leads slightly in statesmen, and 
with Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut, 
supplies more than half of all produced. New York is far 
ahead in art, which has come almost wholly from that State 
and from New England and Pennsylvania. Massachusetts has 
a similar lead in music, of which New England rather unex- 
pectedly furnishes nearly two thirds. Invention has come chiefly 
from Massachusetts, New York, and Connecticut, and educa- 
tors are most numerous in the same group. New York leads in 
business, Massachusetts in philanthropy, while Virginia is ahead 
in pioneers and explorers, with Massachusetts a close second. 
If we turn now from the table of States to that of races we 
find that in statesmen and soldiers the Scotch-Irish, Scotch, 
Huguenots, and Dutch all have a slightly higher percentage in 
proportion to their totals than the English, while in other direc- 
tions these four race divisions fall behind the leading race. 
Other percentages of this kind can readily be made from the 
tables, but the most interesting question in this direction arises 
in regard to the proportion of ability to the total numbers of 
each race. Unluckily only a rough estimate can be made, for 
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there is absolutely no means of knowing exactly the total 
amount of immigration in any ease. I believe that in propor- 
tion to their numbers the Huguenots have produced more and 
the Germans fewer men of ability than any other races in the 
United States. I think there can be no doubt as to the Ger- 
mans, for their immigration was larger than any other in the 
colonial period except that of the English and possibly of the 
Scotch-Irish. Their comparatively small numbers in total 
amounts are emphasized by their further decline in the table of 
single stars. The explanation is, 1 think, obvious. The Ger- 
mans settled chiefly in two or three States, and by retaining 
their language for at least a century kept themselves more or 
less separated from the rest of the community. In other words, 
they did not quickly become Americans. The result was less 
ability produced and less influence exerted upon the country in 
proportion to their numbers than that of a much less numerous 
people like the Huguenots who at once merged themselves in 
the body of the people and became thoroughgoing Americans. 
Indeed, if we add the French and the French Huguenots to- 
gether we find that the people of French blood exceed abso- 
lutely, in the ability produced, all the other races represented 
except the English and Scotch-Irish, and show a percentage in 
proportion to their total original immigration much higher than 
that of any other race. The Dutch suffered slightly, I have no 
doubt, in the same way and from the same causes as the Ger- 
mans, while the other immigrants, from Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, did not suffer at all and had no barriers of language to 
overcome. 

The race table shows the enormous predominance of the Eng- 
lish in the upbuilding of the United States, and if we add to 
the English the people who came from other parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, that predominance becomes overwhelming. 
The same table shows also what I think is the most important 
result of the whole inquiry, that the people who have succeeded 
in the United States and have produced the ability of the 
country are those who became most quickly and most thoroughly 
Americans. This is a moral of wide application, and carries a 
lesson which should never be forgotten, and which, whenever 
we meet it, should be laid to heart. 
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REPLY BY PROF. EDMUND J. JAMES, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


107. What are the definition, history, system of teaching, and organization of 
the movement known as University Extension ? 

Prof. E. J. James, our former Associate Editor, sends to us the following 
official statement of the aims and history of the Society for the Extension 
of University ‘Teaching, of which he is President. 


DEFINITION. 


The aim of the University Extension Movement is to bring as far as possi- 
ble within the reach of every one the advantages which at present are acces- 
sible only to those who can attend the college and university. It endeavors 
thus to widen the intelligence and enlarge the sympathies of the masses and 
enable men and women to employ their leisure better and to enjoy it more. 
In the words of the motto of the London Society, it seeks to make educa- 
tion not “a means of livelihood, but a means of life.” It is a natural de- 
velopment of that democratic spirit that has been at work in education for 
the last forty years, and has removed one restriction after another from the 
university system. 

A generation ago the type of higher instruction in this country was the 
New England College, where opportunity was offered one sex of pursuing 
certain branches by a fixed method and in an unvarying order. The Amer- 
ican type of a higher institution to-day is a university, where all may 
acquaint themselves with whatever branches of knowledge they prefer, in 
any order and by any method. This reform has, however, affected only the 
small number who are able to pursue systematic courses of study at the 
university, and the time now seems ripe for a further step which shall secure 
as many as possible of the advantages of university training to those unable 
to incur the expense implied in university residence. Experience has shown 
in other countries that much may be accomplished in this direction by the 
system of education popularly known as University Extension. This method 
involves systematic instruction organized in courses of lectures by univer- 
sity professors, with discussions, classes, exercises, examinations, and certifi- 
eates of proficiency. It not only supplies teaching adapted to popular needs, 
but stimulates the demand for such teaching. It directs readers to the best 
books in each subject, and, by encouraging habits and suggesting methods 
of systematic study, helps them to make the best use of such facilities for 
education as come within their reach. 

The University Extension Movement took its rise in England. The 
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movement was begun by Cambridge University in 1873. The London So- 
ciety took up the work in 1875, and Oxford made her first real effort in 
this direction in 1885. The growth of the movement has been constant, 
and now there are over forty thousand Extension students in England. 

The work of the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching is of much morg recent date, although attempts have been made 
at various times to introduce some feature of the work into the United 
States. 

The lecture of the lyceum bureau, the plan of a “correspondence uni- 
versity,” the series of popular lectures, given by different institutions, all 
embrace one or another element of the general method. The most success- 
ful effort, however, to introduce this system, as a whole, was made during 
the winter of 1890-1891, by the American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching. This society grew out of a local organization, which 
was formed in Philadelphia, on June 1, 1890, largely by the initiative and 
earnest endeavors of Provost Pepper of the University of Pennsylvania. 

In order to profit by the experience in England, the Secretary, Mr. 
George Henderson, spent the summer months observing the work in Ox- 
ford and London. On his return he drew up a report, in which was indi- 
cated a general plan of organization. The active work was opened at Rox- 
borough, a suburb of Philadelphia, on November 3, 1890, with a course in 
chemistry. From the very first the progress of the movement was rapid, 
and before the close of the season, twenty-three centres were formed, and 
over forty courses of lectures delivered to a total attendance of nearly sixty 
thousand. 

Thus in six months the movement, which had originated in Philadelphia, 
secured an enrolment that the London Society has only attained after six- 
teen years. For this success two reasons appear. In the first place, the 
system, as developed through nearly a score of years in England, with such 
modifications as American conditions necessitated, was put into full execu- 
tion immediately, and bore immediate results. Then, too, the movement 
was started under favorable circumstances in a city whose large population 
and thriving and easily accessible suburbs afforded an excellent location for 
“centres,” and where neighboring colleges of the highest rank were freely 
drawn upon for lecturers. The result of the local movement no sooner be- 
came generally known than a universal demand for similar opportunities 
made itself felt, and over such a wide area that it was impossible for the 
local society to satisfy it. Accordingly, on December 23, 1890, the Amer- 
ican Society for the Extension of University Teaching was organized, as 
indicated above. 








THE SYSTEM OF TEACHING. 


The method of instruction by Extension Teaching has been carefully de- 
veloped, feature by feature, until it may now be said to form a systematic 
plan which will be successful in proportion as it is conscientiously carried 
out. This attempt at popular education is distinguished from all preceding 
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efforts by the substitution of “courses” for single lectures, and by the 
subordination of correspondence work to the actual personal contact and 
teaching of the “ class.” 

The first element is the “ course ” of six or twelve lectures, delivered at 
weekly or fortnightly intervals, at any time during the season from October 
to May. This period is, however, divided naturally into two terms by the 
winter holidays. It need hardly be said that the type of these lectures dif- 
fers widely from that of the university lecture. The purpose of the latter 
is largely the conveyance of actual, even detailed knowledge of the subject. 

The aim of the former is rather to arouse interest and stimulate and 
direct mental activity. The audience in the one case is made up of those 
of relatively equal age, preparation, and experience. The Extension lec- 
turer has, on the contrary, to address those differing greatly in all these 
particulars. It is, moreover, a voluntary audience which cannot safely be 
wearied. He must show them the importance of the subject, and make it 
at once intelligible and entertaining by connecting it with their own experi- 
ence. Since the lecturer has to address not only complex elements in one 
audience, but also audiences varying greatly from one another, there can be 
no stereotyped form for what he says. As different as is the audience 
from time to time, so flexible must be his treatment of the subject, so versa- 
tile his own mind. He may be a trained specialist, he must be a skillful 
lecturer. Above all, he must be himself impressed with the importance of 
the subject and the dignity of the work. These qualities are, however, of 
themselves not sufficient 

The Extension lecture differs from that of the lyeeum bureau in that it is 
not a single lecture for amusement or even instruction. It is one of a series 
adapted, doubtless, to profit the mere hearer, but also arranged to stimulate 
to further work, and no matter how busy the lives of the hearers the lec- 
turer will not have done his work if many are not led to follow up the lec- 
tures with systematic reading. 


THE STUDENTS AND THE SYLLABUS. 


For those who are ready to become students a syllabus is prepared in ad- 
vance, giving a full indication of the scope of the whole course, and a de- 
tailed analysis of each lecture, with references to the best literature on the 
subject. The mechanical work of taking notes is thus saved, and a means 
provided of preparation for, and reviewing of, each lecture. 

Too much emphasis can hardly be laid on the importance of the syllabus, 
and the necessity of having it as perfect as possible, both in the features 
already mentioned and in the series of graded questions which is given in 
connection with each lecture. 

The object of these questions is to excite interest in the subject and to 
guide the student in the reference reading and to independent work. Ac- 
cordingly, the first question is simple, and may easily be answered by one 
who has listened carefully to the lecture. The second is to be answered 
only by consulting some book of reference. The third may require a com- 
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parison of authorities, and the fourth some original thought. The series of 
questions are to be answered at home, with the freest use of all available 
aids, and sent to the lecturer by mail some days before the next meeting, 
that he may have time to examine and correct them. These answers are 
called, for convenience sake, weekly papers, and are like all the features 
of the system, entirely voluntary. 


THE WEEKLY PAPERS AND THE CLASS. 


The weekly papers are returned at the next meeting of the “class,” 
which is held either immediately before or after the lecture. Here is the 
most open discussion of all points of interest or difficulty either in the sub- 
ject or its treatment by the lecturer. The latter is prepared to answer all 
questions, explain misconceptions, and promote a clearer comprehension on 
the part of the students. 

It is in the “class” that the best part of Extension work is done. Here 
the lecturer needs the qualities of a true teacher, and here the disadvan- 
tages of non-collegiate study are most nearly overcome. 

It is worthy of remark in connection with the “class ” that the standard 
of Extension teaching in England has been gradually brought to such a 
point that Cambridge has felt justified in accepting the certificates of Ex- 
tension work in lieu of one year’s resident study. 


EXAMINATION AND CERTIFICATES. 


For those who have attended the lectures and written in a satisfactory 


manner a certain proportion of the weekly papers, an examination is 
offered, and on the basis of the weekly papers and the examination a cer- 
tificate is awarded. 


STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


A further development of the system of Extension teaching is found in 
the Students’ Associations which have been formed in many places. These 
take the form of literary clubs, whose objects are to maintain a relation 
between the students of the local centres to prepare for courses announced, 
to hold discussions outside the class on difficult points, and to continue the 
subject after the end of the lectures. The natural result of these associa- 
tions is the introduction of a much-desired sequence in the courses of suc- 
cessive seasons and a consequent closer approach of Extension work to the 
curriculum of the college. 

Wherever it is impracticable to form a Students’ Association, a substitute 
has been provided for solitary students in the form of carefully-arranged 
courses of study, supplemented by individual direction by correspondence. 
The problem of home study is a difficult one in many particulars, but the 
Society proposes to spare no effort in following up its lecture courses both 
by this means and by such other methods as experience may prove practical. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SOCIETY. 

The American Society for the Extension of University Teaching has un- 
dertaken a work which, like all attempts at higher education, is not self- 
supporting. The society is dependent for its funds on an annual member- 
ship fee of $5, a life membership fee of $50, and on the generosity of 
friends of education. This is essentially a missionary movement, and wins 
the support of all who understand its purposes and methods. No great 
work in education along higher lines has ever been self-sustaining, in the 
ordinary sense of that term, and the society will be obliged to rely on the 
public spirit of all citizens, rich and poor, for funds to carry on the work. 
The small contributions of many people will provide ample funds, and the 
appeal is confidently made to all who believe in a broader and higher edu- 
cation of the masses to lend a helping hand to this movement. 

The society is governed by a council, consisting of the heads of the vari- 
ous institutions codperating in the work and of prominent laymen. Its 
purpose is to collect information in regard to the progress and new phases 
of the work and make it accessible to all. 

The American Society endeavors to arouse interest in the movement and 
stimulate a demand for the advantages it offers. Wherever this demand 
appears, the society is ready to send a representative to assist in forming a 
local society. 

The local society may, if it so desires, become a branch of the American 
Society, and receive the constant assistance of the latter’s strong organiza- 
tion. 

The organ of the society is a monthly journal, entitled “ University Ex- 
tension,” which serves as its medium of communication with its members, 
the branches, and all friends of the movement. 

This journal will be furnished at reduced rates to the branch, and thus 
the local interest can be kept alive and the local society assured of the sup- 
port of its members. All the blanks, circulars, syllabi, and other supplies 
which the branch needs can be obtained from the American Society. If at 
any time the branch cannot get from neighboring institutions the lec- 
turers it needs, the American Society can render assistance in getting lec- 
tures from other institutions. 

As the American Society seeks the establishment of branches, it is the 
duty of the branches to further the formation of local centres, offer them 
courses on whatever subjects they prefer, by the best men available, and 
assist them in the details of organization. 

The vital point of the whole system is the local centre. On it falls the 
real responsibility of the work. Here the demand for these advantages 
must be aroused, and from this point the request must go to the nearest 
branch of the American Society for help in organizing. The secretary of 
the branch is always ready to lend personal aid and direction. The first 
step is the appointing of a small committee for workirz purposes and a 
larger council for extending interest in the movement. When the local 
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centre is formed, and the officers — a president, secretary, and treasurer — 
appointed, the next step is the choice of the subjects and lecturers for the 
courses it is proposed to give. The centre must insure to the branch society 
the payment of the lecturer’s fees and a small sum for general expenses. 
This may be arranged by a previous pledge of tickets, a subscription, or by 
a simple guarantee fund available in case of a deficit. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the movement in England and America, 
the details of the system of teaching and the organization of the American 
Society. The results of the first year’s work are a great inspiration to all 
who have the interests of popular education at heart, for they augur well 
as to the continued usefulness of the society and the success of the move- 
ment. 

Many who have not felt able to help the cause by becoming members are 
assisting it greatly by diffusing information and inducing others to join. 
Branches are rapidly forming in important cities in all parts of the country, 
and next year’s work promises to be even more successful than that of the 
past season. 

The membership fee and all other contributions may be sent by postal 
order, or by draft on Philadelphia or New York, payable to the order of 
Frederick B. Miles, Treasurer. All other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the General Secretary, George Henderson. 

The General Office of the American Society is at 1602 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. — 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The monthly journal of the American Society is entitled “ University 
Extension.” The subscription price is $3.00 per annum; single number, 
30 cents. It is sent free to all members of the society. Address Univer- 
sity Extension, 1602 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

The following are the present officers of the society : — 

Honorary President, William Pepper, M. D., LL. D. ; President, Edmund 
J. James; Treasurer, Frederick B. Miles; General Secretary, George Hen- 
derson. 

General Advisory Committee: Dr. Charles K. Adams, President of Cor- 
nell University; Dr. James B. Angell, President of the University of Mich- 
igan; Dr. John S. Billings, United States Army; Rev. Geo. Dana Board- 
man, D. D.; Prof. H. H. Boyesen, Columbia College; H. B. Chamberlin, 
Esq., Denver, Colo.; Dr. T. C. Chamberlin, President of the University of 
Wisconsin; Dr. J. L. M. Curry, Peabody Educational Fund; Hon. N. H. R. 
Dawson, Ex-U. S. Commissioner of Education; Dr. Melvil Dewey, Uni- 
versity of the State of New York; Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D. D., Bishop of 
the M. E. Church; Dr. Merrill E. Gates, President of Amherst College; 
Dr. Wm. R. Harper, President of the Chieago University; Hon. William 
T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education; Prof. J. W. Jenks, Univer- 
sity of Indiana; Dr. David S. Jordan, President of the Stanford University; 
Dr. James MacAlister, President of the Drexel Institute; Rev. John S. 
MacIntosh, D. D.; Franklin MacVeagh, Esq., Chicago, Ill.; Dr. John M. 
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McBryde, President of the University of South Carolina; Dr. Cyrus Nor- 
throp, President of the University of Minnesota; Dr. W. F. Poole, Newberry 
Library, Chicago; Dr. William C. Roberts, President of the Lake Forest 
University; Dr. Henry Wade Rogers, President of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Dr. Charles A. Schaeffer, President of the State University of 
Iowa; Hon. Wm. M. Stewart, U. S. Senator for Nevada; Dr. James M. 
Taylor, President of Vassar College; Miss M. Carey Thomas, Ph. D., Dean 
of Bryn Mawr College, Miss Anna E. Ticknor, Secretary of the Society 
to Encourage Studies at Home; Dr. W. F. Warren, President of Boston 
University; Rt. Rev. O. W. Whitaker, Bishop of Pennsylvania; Sir Daniel 
Wilson, President University College, Toronto; Erastus Wiman, Esq., New 


York. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Famine in Russia is forcing many peasants to live on soup 
made from grasses and leaves. That the situation created by 
the failure of the crops in the western provinces is one of 
exceeding gravity is evidenced by the relief measures already 
inaugurated by the Czar’s government. Not only has the 
export of rye from Russian ports been prohibited, but freights 
on grain have been reduced, and other steps authorized to 
facilitate the transport of corn from provinces where there 
is plenty to those in which scarcity exists. The department of 
agriculture is also empowered to buy grain for seed and for the 
sustenance of those in want, and the keepers of the Crown 
forests in the twenty inland provinces are instructed to let the 
suffering people have what firewood they need for nothing. 
Relief works in the shape of the construction of public roads 
and buildings are, it is said, to be inaugurated on an extensive 
scale, and other measures set on foot of a kind which leaves no 
doubt that the year is expected to be one of terrible distress 
and suffering. The provineés in which crops have failed will, 
of course, be totally ruined, agriculture being the chief indus- 
try, and the ruin of the farmers necessarily involves that of the 
trading and artisan classes. The same classes in other prov- 
inces will also be affected, the farmers and merchants who 
expected to profit by the rise in grain now having the foreign 
markets closed to them, and obliged in all probability to sell 
the rye which they have to dispose of at prices set by the gov- 
ernment. Moreover, as Russia pays for her imports largely by 
the exports of cereals, the sudden stoppage of the latter is cer- 
tain to lessen the whole volume of commerce and industry in 
the country, and so to produce a general disturbance of trade 
and credit. A great amount of distress is sure to follow this 
condition of things, particularly among the lower classes which 
constitute so large a proportion of the Russian “population, a 
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distress which, moreover, will be less easily borne now than it 
would have been in other years. 

The Jews have always been the money-lenders of Russia, and 
in times of serious difficulty have tided over the farmers and 
merchants by means of loans, and their expulsion or disability 
must inevitably aggravate the hardships under which the peas- 
ants will labor during the coming year. Again, widespread 
distress has in Russia a political meaning unknown in other 
countries, and the Nihilists may find in a year of general pov- 
erty an opportune time for the furtherance of an agitation 
which, reports to contrary, has never died out. No peasant 
revolt like that which nearly swept Catharine IJ. from the 
throne may be possible, though starving peasants will be easily 
influenced, but there is little doubt that the Czar’s government 
will need to hold a tight rein and that its administrative 
resources will be subjected to a heavy strain. But while these 
will be the results of the famine within the Empire, it is 
evident that its effect will be felt outside, mankind being so 
linked together in matters of trade that the suspension of a 
great export affects to a greater or less extent the whole world. 
In Austria and Germany, where the staple food is rye, a large 
proportion of which is imported, the effect of the Russian 
decree will be most serious, no less than ninety per cent. of the 
imported rye used in Germany ceming from Russia. As this 
supply cannot be obtained elsewhere, Germany is dealt a crush- 
ing blow, the more that the only apparent means of meeting 
the deficiency —the removal of the duties on corn — has been 
declared impossible by the government. The deficiency must, 
then, be met by an increased consumption of wheat, which 
means a rise in price from which a few wheat-growing countries 
will gain, but from which all the other countries of the world 
will suffer. It is possible, too, that the Russian famine may 
have another effect, that is to raise the price of rye as high as 
that of wheat, and to so accustom the poorer classes to eat 
white bread that they may refuse to return to black bread, as 
the English peasants did a century ago. In that event, the 
demand for wheat would increase beyond the present produc- 
tion, and priges would steadily remain high until the wheat- 
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growing areas in the United States, Australia, and India had 
been enlarged to meet the extra consumption. 


JAMES RusseLL LOWELL’s death again reduces the number 
of American major poets, already seriously diminished by the 
loss of Bryant, Longfellow, and Emerson. Born in Cambridge, 
Mass., February 22, 1819, and so more than seventy-two years 
of age, he died young compared with other members of this 
brilliant company. Graduated from Harvard, he studied law 
and was admitted to the bar in 1840, but his legal experience 
is probably all recorded in a paper by him entitled “ My First 
Client,” published in the “ Boston Miscellany.” His bent was 
toward literature, and the reception given his first book, “ A 
Year’s Life,” published in 1841, weakening his hold upon 
his profession, he devoted himself wholly to his favorite 
activities. In 1844 he published a volume of poems and a 
few years later his first prose work, contributing meantime 
to the columns of the “ Liberty Bell” and other periodicals. It 
was in 1846, however, in the “ Boston Courier” that he began 
the remarkable satirical verses, known as “ The Biglow Papers,” 
which at once determined his position as one of the most 
talented and original of American writers, and gave him 
enduring fame. The satire was called out by the Mexican 
war, waged in the interest of the extension of slavery, and from 
the beginning took rank as the most powerful literature directed 
against that relic of barbarism. As a satirical production it is 
unequaled, while as a work of humor it is unsurpassed by any 
thing laughter-provoking that the world has yet known. ‘“ The 
Fable for Critics,” a keen satire at the expense of American 
poets, published in 1848, had also an immediate success, and 
its author won high distinction as a lecturer and contributor to 
“The Dial,” ‘“* Putnam’s Monthly,” and other literary publica- 
tions of the day. In 1855 he succeeded Longfellow in the chair 
of modern languages and belles-lettres at Harvard, and from 1857 
to 1862 was a constant contributor to the * Atlantic Monthly,” 
of which he was first editor, and in 1863 became joint editor 
with Prof. Charles Norton of the North “ American Review.” 
In 1876 he was a presidential elector, and in the following year 
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began his diplomatic career as minister to Spain, remaining there 
until 1880, when he was transferred to the court of St. James. 
The Spanish mission had long been a literary distinction rather 
than a serious public function, and if the duties of the English 
mission were somewhat more complex, in both places he found 
an open field for his literary and social accomplishments. The 
latter made him exceedingly popular in London, and if his 
official labors left no lasting mark, his social success and the 
grace of his after-dinner speeches were hardly less remarkable 
than his literary achievements. After his return in 1885 he 
resumed his lectures at Cambridge and before the Lowell Insti- 
tute, passing his last years at Southborough, and continuing his 
literary activity almost to the end. Holding the first place 
among Americans as a literary critic, he was great as a satirist, 
orator, and poet, the ‘Commemoration Ode” taking by common 
consent the first place in the poetry which this country has pro- 
duced. His death leaves only Holmes and Whittier remaining 
of that brilliant company of American writers who may be said 
to have made a golden age for American literature. 


AUSTRALIAN independence would probably lead to many néw 
and interesting, if not valuable, experiments in free govern- 
ment. The results of the general parliamentary elections in 
New South Wales and New Zealand leave little doubt that the 
scheme of federation proclaimed so confidently by the conven- 
tion at Sydney last spring will prove a failure. The former 
colony has always been the most loyal of all the British antipo- 
dean dependencies, and has until now persistently adhered to a 
free-trade policy, not so much from economic reasons as from 
a disinclination to lessen in any way the bonds which unite it to 
the mother country. To the amazement of Australia, however, 
and of England as well, the parliamentary elections held dur- 
ing the past summer resulted in the defeat of Sir Henry 
Parkes’s administration, and the return of the Hon. G. R. Dibbs, 
who leads not only the protectionist party but the republican 
movement in the colony. Mr. Dibbs was conspicuous in the 
federation convention last spring for his strenuous advocacy of 
an Australian republic, in opposition to the scheme of federa- 
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tion under the British Crown championed by Sir Henry Parkes, 
and may be said to represent the younger generation of Aus- 
tralians as Sir Henry represents the older, or English-born, 
element. It is probable, of course, that free trade and pro- 
tection formed a leading issue in the elections, though as Sir 
Henry Parkes agreed at the Sydney convention to a policy of 
free trade between the several colonies, with protection against 
the outside world, it is certain that opposition to federation and 
the furtherance of the republican idea held first place in the 
contest. The Australian-born population of the colony has 
become incensed at the manner in which English investors have 
refused during the past year to assist in the development of the 
great colonies in the Pacific, while sending millions of money to 
bankrupt South American states; and with only a traditional 
loyalty to Great Britain, have resolved to cut loose and estab- 
lish a government more in accordance with the requirements of 
their own rapidly growing nation. With a majority in the 
Parliament of New South Wales opposed to federation and in 
favor of separation and the establishment of a federal republic, 
the scheme ratified by the Sydney convention is doomed to fail- 
ure, and the return of Mr. Dibbs may fairly be regarded as its 
death blow. If it is not, the result of the recent parliamentary 
elections in New Zealand can hardly fail to end it, the colony 
having not only returned a majority against federation in any 
form, but formally announced its refusal to become a member 
of the projected commonwealth. It is a noteworthy fact that in 
both these colonies the labor candidates hold the balance of 
parliamentary power, constituting more than a fourth of the 
lower house of each legislature, and that their main objection 
to federation is that it would involve the support of the poorer 
colonies by those more prosperous. The latter shows how little 
even the plainest arguments avail with workmen against their 
immediate self-interests, the more that it is coupled with a 
demand for large expenditure on public works and the restric- 
tion of the importation of unskilled labor from Europe. 


BraziL proceeds slowly, but makes substantial progress in 
her organization as a republic. The revolution of 1889 wiped 
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out the institutions of monarchy, and the establishment of a 
new political order in a country nearly as large as the United 
States has required no little time. The revolt was primarily 
one against a centralized form of government, the presidents of 
the twenty provinces forming the Empire being simply instru- 
ments in the hands of the administration at Rio, sent out to 
conduct affairs and obtain revenue in its interests. The prov- 
inces accepted the Republic declared by a handful of revolu- 
tionists because they desired to be rid of these evils, and to be 
converted into autonomous states with power to elect their own 
governors and to conduct their own affairs. The revolution left 
as the only authority in the country, the provisional president 
and his self-appointed ministers, but whether they preferred the 
precise system of government since developed or not, their proc- 
lamation of a republic of free, self-governing states placed 
behind them a force stronger than their own. The demand of 
the provinces for complete autonomy was temporarily met by 
the establishment in each state of a provisional government like 
that at Rio, backed by garrisons for the maintenance of order, 
and responsible to the central authority for the administration 
of affairs. Since then the work of political reorganization has 
been largely that of transforming these temporary agencies of 
administration into constitutional state governments with gov- 
ernors and legislatures of their own, a work necessarily ham- 
pered by many and serious difficulties. A national constitution 
had first to be framed and ratified by a new Congress, before it 
was possible to elect a constitutional President for the nation 
and establish a ministry in accordance with law, or to provide 
safeguards for the autonomy of the federated states. Happily, 
the American constitution furnished a model adapted to the 
requirements of the Brazilian states, the electoral college and 
equal representation of states in the Senate being principles 
applicable and of the highest use in the reconstruction of the 
relations between local and national governments. This consti- 
tution was preferred to that of Venezuela, in theory grounded 
on radical ideas of the absolute sovereignty of the states, in that 
it supplied a basis for a strong national administration, with 
separate functions and independent of Congress, without inter- 
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fering with home rule in the states. Under it the federal gov- 
ernment obtains its financial supplies from the states, but is 
prevented from exercising that control of local administration 
and taxation which rendered the imperial system so obnoxious 
to the people. A national constitution adopted and a federal 
government established, the same process is now being repeated 
in the states, in each of which a constitution must be framed 
and sanctioned by a legislature elected by the people. This 
done, governors are elected, taking the place of those appointed 
by the provisional government, and though the process is neces- 
sarily slow, it is expected that home rule will be introduced into 
every state by the end of the present year. That the change is 
being accomplished so quietly is most remarkable, the more 
considering its radical nature and the fact that nearly all of the 
old politicians and officials of the monarchy are taking an active 
part in political affairs. As there is no talk, however, of the 
restoration of the Empire, it is apparent that these, old-time 
servants of monarchy concede the permanency of republican 
government in Brazil and are only striving to find place, and 
that the states are satisfied with a system which gives them the 
conduct of their own administration. 


FRANCE increases her population, according to preliminary 
reports of the recent census, by the annual birth-rate of only 
25 per thousand inhabitants, as against 45 in Russia, 39 in 
Germany, and 35 in England. Naturally, the European press, 
and particularly the German, is making much of the fact, 
the latter pointing out that while during the first half of the 
last decade the population of France increased 565,000 and that 
of Germany 1,621,643, in the last five years the increase for 
Germany has been 2,567,224, and that for France only 208,000. 
These figures, German critics assert, prove conclusively that 
France is becoming more unable to stand against Germany than 
she was in 1871, the decline in power and prosperity always ac- 
companying a decrease in population, and the constantly dimin- 
ishing birth-rate having transferred permanently the balance of 
power to Berlin. Generally speaking, the conclusions of the 
German press would stand, but France must be cited as a signal 
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exception to a generally accepted rule, having at no period of 
her history given so many evidences of prosperity and of per- 
manent and enduring power as now. The Republic has passed 
the eighteen years which for over a century have marked the 
limit of other forms of government, is now so fairly established 
that no ordinary disaster would overthrow it, and is more 
strongly supported at home and feared abroad than at any time 
in its existence. Excepting England and America, no country 
enjoys higher financial credit ; its exports and imports reveal a 
rate of growth exceeding that of any of its neighbors, Germany 
included, while its capacity for industrial production and power 
of recuperation reverse all ordinary economical standards. It 
has weathered such a financial calamity as the collapse of the 
Panama canal scheme, involving the loss of the savings of the 
middle and poorer classes, without visible disturbance, a catas- 
trophe which in any other country must have proved fatal to 
the administration, if not to the government. The results of 
the last war with Prussia were, in Prince Bismarck’s intention, 
to deprive France of aggressive power for a generation, in her 
inability to bear the ravage of her provinces, the loss of Alsace 
and Lorraine, and the imposition of the enormous war indem- 
nity. But the nation was apparently benefited by defeat, forcing 
Prince Bismarck, before a dozen years had gone by, to nego- 
tiate the powerful Triple Alliance to guard against invasion by 
the very foe he had vanquished. That this was its purpose was 
avowed by the Chancellor, Russia at that time being on friendly 
terms with Berlin; and even now Prince Bismarck, whose 
knowledge of international politics exceeds that of any living 
man, insists that the Republic is still the greatest menace to 
Germany. Apparently this opinion is shared by those who now 
administer the affairs of the empire, all its greatest fortifica- 
tions lying on the western frontier, and Alsace, Lorraine, Bel- 
gium, and Luxemburg being the quarters toward which the 
Berlin war department direct armament and attention. What- 
ever the German and British press may say of the declining 
power of France, it is evident that the political and military 
authorities place but little dependence upon it. Germany is 
constantly enlarging her army and England her navy, whenever 
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the Republic adds a regiment or a ship to its already powerful 
forces. 


CANADA grows very slowly. While the results of the recent 
Dominion census are a grievous disappointment to all Cana- 
dians, the Liberals will find some compensation in the justifi- 
vation given to their opposition to Sir John Macdonald’s so- 
called national policy. The decade covered by the inquiry has 
witnessed the development in a country unsuited to it of a rigid 
protective policy, with heavy subsidies to railroads, and unusual 
and expensive efforts to induce immigration, and the results are 
startlingly illustrated in the census. The total population is 
4,823,544, against 4,324,810 in 1881, an increase in ten years 
of only 498,584, or a percentage of increase of 11.52, a heavy 
falling off from the percentage shown in the returns for the pre- 
vious decade. The figures are the more discouraging, too, be- 
cause the reports show the arrival of 886,171 immigrants during 
the decade, an addition which, with the natural rate of increase, 
should have brought the population up to fully 7,000,000. More- 
over, virtually the whole of the gain made occurs in the western 
provinces of Manitoba and British Columbia, whither the gov- 
ernment has made exhaustive effort and expended $3,000,000 
to direct immigration. The maritime provinces — New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward’s Island — show a popu- 
lation of only 880,905, an increase during the decade of but 
10,209, or 1.17 per cent., though the provinces possess more 
abundant resources than New England, which in substantially 
the same period gained 13.46 per cent. The St. Lawrence 
provinces have 3,601,575 people, an increase in ten years of 
only 315,626, or 9.68 per cent., but in the same time New York 
and Pennsylvania, their neighbors to the south, increased 20.36 
per cent. Even in Manitoba and British Columbia, where the 
greatest gain has been made, the increase does not compare with 
that of North Dakota and Washington, though the former have 
fertile farms, vast forests, and rich mines of their own, and 
should attract immigration. But Manitoba has now a popula- 
tion of 154,440, a gain in ten years of 92,182, and an increase 
of 148.01 per cent., while North Dakota has 182,719 people, an 
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increase of 145,810, and a percentage of 395.05. The popula- 
tion of British Columbia has grown in the decade to 93,767, a 
gain of 43,308, and a percentage of 87.56, while Washington 
has 343,390 people, an increase of 274,274, and a percentage of 
865.15. These Canadian provinces are practically the northern 
extensions of North Dakota and Washington, rivaling the latter 
in wealth of natural resources, but a policy which compels them 
to pass by the market at their own doors and seek one on the 
St. Lawrence has driven at least 50,000 of the rightful inhab- 
itants of Manitoba alone over the boundary line. The same 
absurd policy will doubtless account for the small increase of 
population in the Dominion at large, statistics taken during the 
early years of the decade showing that the rate of immigration 
into this country from all British America exceeded 82,000 an- 
nually, which in ten years would give about the increase of the 
Dominion by immigration. The inference is obvious that most 
of the immigrants have passed through the Dominion to the 
United States, or, if they remained, have merely taken the 
places of Canadians who themselves emigrated, and that the 
missmg population of Canada will be found on this side of 
the line. : 


WEALTH in the Pacific States seems likely to equal, if not to 
exceed, that of the Western or the Atlantic States. No better 
testimony to the vast wealth of the western possessions of the 
United States and to the marvelous energy that is developing 
them has yet been presented than that found in a volume re- 
cently issued by the bureau of statistics, relating to the Pacific 
Slope. The book deals with the material progress of that great 
section, including the five States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Nevada, and California, and the three Territories of Alaska. 
Utah, and Arizona, and the story told by its facts and figures 
almost daunts the imagination. The area alone is startling, the 
Pacific Slope containing 625,000,000 acres, more than half of 
which, that is, 869,000,000 acres, constitute Alaska, and exclu- 
sive of the latter comprises a full fourth of the entire area of 
the United States. True, much of this area has been pro- 
nounced worthless and its acquisition strenuously resisted, but 
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the great northern territory bought from Russia twenty-four 
years ago at a cost of $7,200,000, has already yielded a revenue 
to the government exceeding that amount, and returned to pri- 
vate enterprise not less than $85,000,000. Of this amount 
$80,000,000 has been obtained from the fisheries alone, the 
right to which is now in dispute with Great Britain, and the 
contention of the Washington government for which finds, sin- 
gularly enough, but feeble support in public opinion in many 
portions of this country. The same indifference to the wonder- 
ful possibilities of the West has, however, always been shown, 
the Louisiana purchase and the Mexican cession having each 
been bitterly denounced and condemned even after they had 
become accomplished facts. Opposition to the Alaskan treaty 
was overcome only after a struggle of two years, the chief 
argument against the convention being the utterly worthless 
character of the land and the lack of any necessity for its 
acquisition, an argument identical with that which lost British 
Columbia to the Union. The cost of the Mexican cession was 
$30,000,000, or twelve cents per acre, but there have been 
formed out of it California, Nevada, Arizona, and Utah, and 
parts of Colorado and New Mexico, and from a small fraction 
of the lands declared worthless and needless, no less than 
$1,800,000,000 in precious metals have been taken. The vol- 
ume shows that the States and Territories with which it deals 
had up to 1889 produced gold and silver to the amount of 
$1,614,615,092, the product of the two years since then more 
than bringing the figure to the sum first mentioned. More- 
ever, though these States and Territories have been popularly re- 
garded as largely mining regions, chiefly valuable for their output 
of precious metals, statistics show that their production of grain, 
fruit, and lumber has been far more valuable. Exclusive of 
Alaska, the Pacific Slope contains 256,000,000 acres of land, 
only 40,000,000 acres of the surveyed portion of which can be 
classed as arable, yet in the last five years the wheat crop from 
these lands has equaled the output of silver and gold. In 
Oregon the wheat product since 1870 has aggregated $142,- 
658,627 in value as against $17,513,787 of precious metals, 
and similar proportions prevail elsewhere, though the total 
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population of the states, excluding Alaska, is only 2,268,958, 
the majority of whom have emigrated thither within the past 
decade. Other figures, such as a cereal crop valued at $80,- 
000,000, farm animals to the value of $164,000,000, railways 
representing a capital of $542,792,231, a foreign commerce of 
over $100,000,000, and tax-paying property worth over $3,000,- 
000,000, need only be mentioned to further demonstrate the 
magnificent progress and resources of the Pacific Slope. 


New York city is descending the toboggan slide of Sab- 
bath-breaking at rattling speed. Ingersoll’s infidel society sent 
out hirelings, a few years ago, with a petition for the Sunday 
opening of the Metropolitan Museum. It got only about five 
thousand signatures, but the Sabbath-breaking morning papers 
magnified this trifle into “a great popular demand,” and de- 
ceived the mayor into thinking it was “ good politics” to join 
that side. The trustees, however, reinforced by the best pub- 
lished literature on the other side, refused at that time to open. 
The infidel root of the movement for opening was so prominent 
that the Catholic Archbishop aided by a ietter in defeating it. 
But this spring, the Sunday opening agitation, reinforced by 
the so-called “ liberals ” inside and outside of orthodox churches, 
succeeded. The Sunday attendance at the Museum has rapidly 
dwindled, but this “thin end of the wedge ” is splitting the Sab- 
bath in twain nevertheless. The “Sun” hailed the opening as 
a victory for the Continental Sunday, which must lead to per- 
mission for other amusements. Already the harvest is being 
reaped. Mayor Grant, on the cowardly plea that the law 
against Sunday liquor-selling cannot be enforced, and bears 
more severely on the poor than the rich, is arguing for Sunday 
opening of saloons by law. Under the hypocritical plea of aid 
to fire sufferers, one of the theatres, on the last Sabbath of 
August, illegally gave a theatrical performance. The burglars 
should in like manner disarm public condemnation by giving a 
night’s profits to the poor. As if to make complete the proof 
of the fact that one Sunday amusement leads to another and to 
ever-increasing Sunday toil in furnishing amusements, and in 
other occupations as well, a committee is now seeking to secure 
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in New York, what does not exist in this country except in the 
case of Congressmen at Washington, and what European coun- 
tries are seeking to be rid of, Sunday carrier delivery. The 
moral of all this is that enemies are not best conquered by sur- 
rendering half the fort. 


THE so-called “ Religious Liberty Association,” a Seventh- 
day Adventist organization in disguise, in conjunction with an 
infidel “ Secular” society, is taking to the United States Su- 
preme Court the case of a Seventh-day Adventist farmer, who, 
having kept Saturday as his Sabbath, was arrested by a too 
zealous or perhaps unfriendly neighbor for working in his 
garden on Sunday, and found guilty of violating the state law, 
which does not, like a majority of the States, permit private 
work on Sunday by those who have kept Saturday. Appeals 
have already been taken, in vain, to the State Supreme Court 
and the Federal District Court. The appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court cannot be expected to aid the case except 
as an advertisement of the organizations that are making it, for 
in 1885, in a unanimous opinion, the validity of Sunday laws 
was clearly set forth by this court. This “celebrated Ring 
case,” as the Seventh-day Adventists call it, is being published 
and circulated, with characteristic industry and unfairness, in 
tracts and in the press, as a sample of the “ persecutions” 
which Seventh-day Adventists and other Saturday-keepers suf- 
fer from Sunday laws. The fact is that it is not a sample but 
an exception. The laws in a majority of the States and the 
public sentiment in most of the others has prevented the occur- 
rence of any such instance. A few such instances occurring 
in the South are unjustly circulated in Northern States that 
make exceptions in their laws for Saturday-keepers, to deceive 
those who do not know their own laws. Experience shows 
that exceptions — those of New Jersey and Arkansas are best 
worded — allowing Saturday-keepers to work on Sunday, not 
traffic, in such ways as will not disturb others, does not jeopard- 
ize the general Rest Day. Tennessee, we hope, will be led to 
make this usual exception, and all other States that have not. 
Meantime let those who believe in the civil Sabbath thwart the 
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effort of Adventists and infidels to discredit all Sunday laws by 
presenting this case as representative rather than exceptional, 
as bearing on all States rather than a few. 


SunpDay opening of the World’s Fair, even in one depart- 
ment, would mean a pandemonium of Sunday picnics in the 
circle of five hundred miles radius with Chicago as its centre. 
One can start Saturday noon, at the beginning of the Saturday 
half holiday, from Junction City in the heart of Kansas, and 
reach Chicago for breakfast on Sunday morning, — spend all 
day in the Exposition, and start on his return at nightfall, 
reaching home during Monday forenoon, so losing only half a 
day’s wages, having had no expense for hotel, nor any to speak 
of for food, if he carried a lunch basket, — only the cost of a 
very cheap excursion ticket and the half-price Sunday admis- 
sion to the show. But who can measure the cost in injury to 
railroad men, overworked almost certainly at that time even 
by the six days’ work per week, and in the breaking down of 
morality and the Sabbath in the region traversed, and on every 
other radius of equal length from Chicago, and in the larger 
circle of indirect influence, the world itself, whose every toiler 
will be thus jeopardized in his rights of conscience and his 
rights to the Rest Day? Any who wish a form of petition, in- 
cluding also a protest against impurity in the art gallery and 
against liquor-selling, together with a list of the commissioners 
and lady managers and their alternates, by States, should apply, 
with stamp, to our Sabbath Reform editor, Rev. Wilbur F. 
Crafts, at 189 La Salle Street, Chicago, care of Kerr & Barr. 
The work of prevention by petition is only fairly begun. 


ENGLAND, some four months ago, took a new census. Con- 
siderable disappointment is expressed with the results. Returns 
are yet incomplete, but the preliminary reports and tables made 
public show that the rate of increase during the previous decade 
has not been maintained, and that the population of the kingdom 
has fallen about 900,000 below the official estimates. The lat- 
ter placed it at 38,652,244, while the actual returns prove it to 
be 37,740,288, the greatest decline — 703,850 — being in Eng- 
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land and Wales, though Scotland falls short of the estimate 
about 130,000 and Ireland about 240,000. According to the 
official estimates, the population of the United Kingdom would 
have been somewhat above that of France, but in reality it is 
about half a million below it, and suffers still more by comparison 
with the fifty millions of the German Empire and the sixty-three 
millions of the United States. Nevertheless, in no division 
save Ireland has there been a marked decline of population, 
England and Wales and Scotland showing a considerable gain, 
though its distribution has been very unequal. Some districts 
show a marked decrease and others as marked an increase, the 
latter in England and Wales being greatest in counties contigu- 
ous to London and those in which coal mining is the industry. 
The manufacturing districts come next in order, the rural coun- 
ties coming last, and in some cases showing an increase far be- 
low the old rate and in others a positive loss. In the north and 
northwestern counties of Scotland there has been a considerable 
decline in population, the gains having been made in the east 
and west midland and in the southeastern and southwestern, 
while in Ireland there has been an increase only in two coun- 
ties, all the others showing a loss. The causes assigned for this 
general falling off are the decline in the birth rate, which, how- 
ever, is partially equalized by the decline in the death rate, and 
the emigration of the past decade, so far in excess of that of the 
previous decade as to seriously interfere with the estimates. 
But some consolation is found in the decline in the general 
death rate, the higher standard of comfort of the people and the 
growth in wealth and education, and the probability that the 
next census will bring the population above that of France, now 
nearly stationary. Meanwhile, two important facts are brought 
out by the count, the first that the population of cities increases 
far more rapidly than that of the country, the rate being 15.3 
per cent. for the former and 38.4 per cent. for the latter, and 
that the more pronouncedly urban the population the greater 
the ratio of increase. In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that the suburbs of large cities are coming to hold the bulk 
of urban populations, lands in the heart of cities becoming too 
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ple, being mainly located in two broad belts about the centre, 
the rate of increase being greatest in the outer rim. A second 
fact is the increasing strength of the English element in the 
three kingdoms, the proportion of Englishmen to the whole be- 
ing now 72.8 per cent. against 54 per cent. seventy years ago. 


SPEED of transit on the sea has become an object of concen- 
trated effort to American statesmen and capitalists. The ocean 
mail service act, recently passed by Congress, is to receive a 
practical test with a view to ascertaining what can be accom- 
plished under its provisions. The general objects of the meas- 
ure, it will be remembered, are the promotion of mail facilities 
and of the carrying trade under the American flag, and the en- 
largement of the foreign market for American exports. The 
first attempt to put this legislation into effect is made by the 
Postmaster-General in a circular inviting bids for a fast ocean 
mail service in American ships from six Atlantic, four Gulf 
and three Pacific ports. The direct object is to improve mail 
communication with foreign countries to east, west, and south, 
though the larger object is to invite American capital and enter- 
prise to use the act for the development of the American com- 
mercial marine. It is to be expected, of course, that these 
proposals will be received with some hesitation by steamship 
companies and shipowners, who, of the two measures introduced 
into Congress for the restoration of the American flag to the 
high seas, preferred the navigation bounty bill, in that it af- 
forded practical and immediate relief to the languishing ship- 
ping interest. The ocean mail service bill, on the other hand, 
is designed to increase the efficiency of existing American 
steamship lines, and to add new lines, and so is in a smaller de- 
gree a relief measure; and as it will necessitate larger invest- 
ments of capital and the construction of new vessels before its 
benefits can be realized, the companies have not yet prepared 
to meet its provisions. The fact, however, that the system em- 
bodied in the measure has been found more useful in develop- 
ing the commerce of nations employing it than has that of navi- 
gation bounties, that it is largely employed by England and 
Germany, and that it has a greater probability of permanence, 
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is likely to turn the scale with the companies. The ocean mail 
act is based upon the policy of developing the shipping interests 
adopted by the Washington government before the war, and is 
sanctioned by the best experience of foreign governments, and 
as thus likely to continue in force, invites the confidence and 
capital of investors. Already response has been made by the 
New York and Cuba Mail line to the proposals for the estab- 
lishment of an American line to Buenos Ayres by way of Mon- 
tevideo, the steamers to sail once in three weeks and to make 
the outward voyage in eighteen days. On the acceptance of 
these proposals, three steamships of 5,000 tons burden and 
capable of making sixteen knots per hour will be built for this 
line, being larger and faster vessels than any now sailing under 
the American flag. That this will give a new impulse to Amer- 
ican commerce cannot be doubted, the trade of the River Plate 
countries now falling to Europe in the lack of direct steam com- 
munication with the United States and the consequent delay 
and expense of shipping goods there. The same company will 
also submit proposals for the Mexican, Havana, and South 
Cuban service, using their present fleet in part and building 
one new vessel for the Havana trade, the effect of the act in 
this one instance being to add four new steamships to the com- 
mercial navy, three of sixteen-knot speed. Under the contract 
to be made with the government, the vessels of the Plate line, 
of high speed and greater tonnage than any of the new cruisers 
now in service, may be used as cruisers or transports in case of 
emergency, and any other vessels that may come under the 
ocean mail act may also be available for naval purposes. In 
this way a score or more of vessels, including a number of 8,000 
ton ships, for the European trade, may be secured as an auxil- 
iary navy at a cost of $2 a mile for the outward voyage, a low 
rate compared to the subsidies paid by England to the Cunard, 
White Star, and other fast lincs. In brief, by the payment of 
@ sum insignificant in comparison with the cost of constructing 
and maintaining in service cruisers for the navy, the govern- 
ment will come into possession of a powerful reserve fleet, while 
at the same time the vessels comprising it will be expanding 
American commerce. 
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ORGANIZED charity has done much to relieve the sufferings 
of the poor on the continent. It has, however, become increas- 
ingly evident that any permanent betterment of their condition 
can come only through the governments. With the rise in 
price of provisions due to protective laws, the rise in house rents, 
and the heavy taxation for military purposes of recent years, 
their condition has become steadily worse, the result being an 
increase of Socialism which, in view of its possible effects upon 
the armies, has frightened the governments. The ruling classes 
have therefore been quite willing to check the evil by some 
method of state relief, but have been handicapped by the fact 
that the enactment of a poor law depends upon the Parliaments, 
and a parliamentary majority for such a law could not be 
counted on. It would involve a tax upon property, and the prop- 
erty owners in France, Germany, and Italy control the vote, and 
believe that taxation from which they derive no direct benefit is 
equivalent to confiscation. The German government has, it 
believes, reduced this opposition to the minimum, and at the 
same time solved the problem in part, by a system of insurance 
for poor and aged artisans, premiums upon which are paid 
partly by the annuitants and partly by the state; and the Aus- 
trian government will doubtless pass essentially the same meas- 
ure. But the most important proposal of the kind yet put 
forward, in that it goes much farther, and, if it succeeds, is cer- 
tain to be adopted throughout the continent, is that which M. 
Constans has recently introduced into the French Chamber. 
This bill provides that, by the payment of a certain sum in his 
youth, with an added sum from his employer and a grant from 
the state, any Frenchman may purchase a pension for old age 
varying in amount from $60 to $100. The effect of the measure 
is practically that of the English poor-law, though as the annui- 
tant helps to purchase his pension, M. Constans can justly claim 
that the bill is not Socialist, despite the extent of the state 
grant, which will ultimately reach $20,000,000; while the fact 
that the state does make a grant will please the extremists, who 
hold that the surplus wealth of individuals may justly be taxed 
to relieve the general poverty. As the Deputies will act as 
their constituents direct, and the latter will regard with favor a 
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superannuation pension, old age being, under the conditions of 
French family life, the most trying period of all, the bill will 
likely pass the Chamber. The French trust the government 
implicitly in money matters, will not think that they are accept- 
ing charity since they pay a part of the pension themselves, and, 
accustomed to saving, will not hesitate because they will not 
profit by their investment until late in life. With some change 
in details, notably that forfeiting the money if the annuitant 
dies before the age of sixty-three, the bill will pass, the Depu- 
ties hardly daring to oppose it, though it may encounter serious 
opposition in the Senate. That body, which really represents 
the middle classes, has, either from the belief that if the gates 
of state relief are once opened, they cannot be shut again, or 
from dislike of any grant in which the middle classes do not 
themselves share, always stubbornly opposed any scheme of the 
kind. At the same time, it may pass the bill, for it will not 
want to lose M. Constans, the “strong man” of the govern- 
ment; will not want to be charged with selfishly opposing a 
measure so strictly in conformity with the spirit of the age, and 
knows that some project of the kind must be adopted if the 
republic is to be stable. And if it does pass it, the liberal ele- 
ment of the continent will have a new battle-cry and a new and 
definite object — the development of the French pension law, 
by far the greatest concession yet made by government to the 
poorer classes. For years the latter have awaited some tangi- 
ble plan, short of confiscation, to which they could give undi- 
vided support, and the French law will please them the more be- 
cause it can, as deemed best, be applied moderately, or enlarged 
so as to distribute the surplus wealth of the rich to relieve the 
needs of the poor. 


ENGLAND is making education both free and compulsory. 
The elementary education bill, the government measure for free- 
ing education from special charge on parents during the period 
in which it is compulsory, has been introduced into the British 
House of Commons, and will doubtless pass without serious op- 
position. Only twenty-one years have elapsed since the govern- 
ment assumed any systematic control of popular education in 
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England, the elementary education act of 1870 providing for 
the establishment of unsectarian schools in sufficient number to 
accommodate all pupils entitled to attend, and making compul- 
sory the attendance of all children between five and thirteen 
years of age. The act did not, however, make education free, 
payment being exacted for each scholar, save when remitted by 
the school board, an exception of such infrequent occurrence as 
to relieve but little the general hardship. Since then the act 
has been thrice amended in minor details, but no change so 
sweeping as the abolition of school fees in aid of education in 
England and Wales, by a fee-grant out of moneys to be pro- 
vided by Parliament, has been proposed until now. The new 
measure is a very simple one, both in scope and method, and 
provides that there shall be paid out of the national treasury a 
grant of 10 shillings, or $2.50 a head per annum for every 
scholar between five and fourteen years of age in average at- 
tendance in any elementary school, or an equivalent of about 6 
cents a week. Schools accepting this grant, and not now charg- 
ing parents in excess of 6 cents a week, will, on the passage of 
the bill, become absolutely free schools, and those which charge 
more than 6 cents a week will thenceforth have their charges 
reduced by that amount, an 18-cent school becoming a 12-cent 
fee’d school, and so on. The practical effect of the bill will be, 
it is believed, to wipe out the school fees of about two thirds of 
the elementary schools of the country and to free more than 
two thirds of the children from the necessity of paying fees, and 
to give to England and Wales the system of free education en- 
joyed by Scotland since 1889. One of the chief merits of the 
measure, in the opinion of its advocates, is that it gives no sin- 
gle class of existing schools any advantage over the others, and 
that it permits the more expensive schools established to meet 
the wants of the more ambitious of the working people, to still 
compete on favorable terms with the free schools. For example, 
schools which have hitherto charged 18 cents a week for in- 
struction, will, on receipt of the 6-cent grant, charge only 12 
cents a week, thus retaining their former advantage of the 
higher charge and yet be relieved at public expense of the aver- 
age English child’s fee. In view of the class distinctions which 
influence English life, the preservation of this advantage is very 
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desirable, not alone because of the higher social standing which 
it is supposed to give to children, but because of the relief it 
secures from association with pupils less carefully nurtured. 
The new law leaves the relative advantages and the relative 
charges of the schools where they were before, the effect being 
that a parent who has hitherto been able to pay a 6-cent fee 
may now send his children to a 12-cent school, and so secure 
better instruction, while parents whose children are many and 
whose incomes are small, are relieved from payment altogether. 
The cost to government of the measure is estimated $10,000,000 
a year, statistics for 1889 showing that there were in Eng- 
land and Wales 19,310 schools with an average attendance of 
3,682,625 pupils, but there can be no question of the benefits it 
will confer, especially upon the poorer working classes. 


WE earnestly hope that the Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, the Presi- 
dent of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, will accept a reélection at the meeting of the Board 
at Pittsfield, October 18. At Minneapolis he intimated that 
he should resign after his seventieth birthday. In case he does 
so, much of the invaluable work he has done for the Board, in 
its recent history may be practically lost to the great cause of 
missions. This would inevitably be the case if a successor were 
appointed in sympathy with the repeatedly discredited vagaries 
of the so-called New Departure. If it becomes necessary to 
elect a successor to Dr. Storrs, there are thousands in the 
churches who would rejoice in the appointment of the Rev. Dr. 
Noble, of Chicago. No one did as much as he at the memora- 
ble Springfield meeting of the Board to preserve the orthodoxy 
and the commercial honor of the conduct of a society now ex- 
pending more than half a million each year. 

The income of the American Board ought within five years 
to reach $1,000,000 annually. Under the Rev. Dr. Storrs’s 
administration it has risen from $465,372 to $690,921, a net 
gain of ‘hearly fifty per cent. The confidence of the churches 
in the Board depends upon the faithful execution by its Pru- 
dential Committee of the soundly orthodox policy affirmed and 
reaffirmed by such commanding majorities at Des Moines, 
Cleveland, Springfield, New York, and Minneapolis. 
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The quietness and steady progress with which the Committee 
and the Secretaries have carried on the transactions of the past 
year, together with the enlarging income, warrant the hope that 
the Pittsfield meeting will be one of the old-time missionary zeal 
and spiritual power. Extraordinary courtesy, far beyond the 
precedents of commercial or political committees, has been shown 
to the discontented and disorganizing minority. Its predomi- 
nance in the Prudential Committee would reverse the decisions 
of five great meetings of the Board, and destroy the confidence 
of the mass of the churches in its financial management. We 
regret that measures looking toward minority control of the re- 
ligious teaching and of the large income of the Board should be 
suggested in certain quarters in the name of honor. Dr. Storrs’s 
memorable impartiality in the appointment of committees has 
already exceeded the demands of this standard. The majority 
have never insisted that the corporate members or the Pruden- 
tial Commitiee should be a unit, but they have resisted and 
should continue to resist, minority control. The action taken 
at Minneapolis and the extraordinary success of the Board dur- 
ing the last year, make just complaints impossible, and have 
relieved the administration of all need of defense, advocacy, or 
explanation. Without moral dishonor and financial disaster, the 
American Board can never use any portion of its funds to sup- 
port missionaries to teach at the ends of the earth that it may 
sometimes be safe for some men to die in their sins. 


THe Punpita RamMasal, whose portrait with that of her 
daughter we present in this number, is the most impressive 
figure which the history of womanhood in Asia has recently 
produced. She is the daughter of a high-caste Hindoo, has 
been thoroughly educated in India, England, and America, can 
speak extemporaneously in Sanskrit, is the founder of a school 
at Poona near Bombay for Hindoo widows, and is herself con- 
ducting it with large success and in the spirit of a devout Chris- 
tian. But she is a widow. She is a specimen of the widows 
whom it was once the custom to burn in India on the funeral 
pyres of their husbands. The little daughter is almost old 
enough, according to atrocious Hindoo usage, which the Pun- 
dita seeks to abolish, to be given in child marriage. 











